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Che Journal. 
Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none map seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 











FP. 0. C. DARLEY. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tuis gentleman has a large brain, well supplied 
by a large and healthy body. Observe the width 
and depth of chest, indicated also by the breadth 
of the lower part of the face, jaws, cheeks, and 
chin ; and the entire frame-work is that of a large, 
strong, and healthy man. He is nearly, if not 
quite, six feet in height, and weighs about 150 
pounds. He bears himself erect, and with quite 
a military air. He is evidently from a long-lived 
and healthy stock. Some of his ancestry must 
have attained to very old age, especially that 
branch from which he inherits his mental and 
physical peculiarities. 

So much asa basis on which to found a char- 
acter. Now let us eonsider the brain and ner- 
vous system of our subject. The head is above 
the average in size, being not far from 23 inches 
in circumference (22 being the average), and 
largely developed in the.forehead. Notice the 
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distance from the center of the ear to the top. 
Observe the breadth through Constructiveness 
and Ideality near the temples, just above and for- 


ward of the ear, and especially the great promi- 
nence of Mirthfulness on each side of Causality, 
producing that squareness of the upper forehead ; 




































then see how broad across the top in the organ of | 


Imitation, which is especially large. He is a 
great mimic ; can imitate the manners and voices 
of persons, and even the sounds made by animals. 
Now look at the face. See how large is the 
organ of Form, giving width between the eyes ; 
and of Order, giving a squareness to the outer arch 
of the eyebrow ; and Size, Weight, etc , indicated 
by the fullness of the perceptive faculties, which, 
owing to the great preponderance of the organs 
above, seem much less than they really are. But 
the whole intellectual lobe, reflectives and percep- 
tives included, is decidedly prominent. The eye, 
a light-gray, and very bright, is more full and ex- 
pressive than our engraving represents it to be. 
The hair, a light auburn, is soft, silky, and curly. 
There is neither too much nor too little of it. The 
skin is fine and healthy, and the muscles dense 
and compact. 

The social group of organs is also large, and 
the gentleman must be one of the most affection- 
ate of men. The cerebellum is large, and so are 
the lips and chin; yet they are not so large as to 
be beefy or gross. Large Acquisitiveness may 
make him somewhat close in money matters. The 
nose is well formed and well developed, corre- 
sponding with a cultivated mind. 

That a person with such an organization should 
naturally take to art, or to something literary or 
intellectual, is not strange, because here is wher 
his talents and his tastes lead. But it does not 
follow that he could not have been successful in 
any one of a dozen other callings. Indeed, he 
would have made an admirable architect, sculp- 
tor, designer, or inventor. He could shine in law 
or literature, in natural philosophy or mathemat- 
ics, in history or the drama. In short, he is a 
whole man, and could fill almost any place to 
which he might aspire. But he is peculiarly 
gifted with all those faculties which adapt him to 
high art, for which he has a natural aptitude; 
and giving himself to its study and practice, he 
has already attained a world-wide fame. Should 
he continue in the same line, regulating his appe- 
tite and other propensities according to his moral 
and religious sense, he may take his place in bis- 
tory among leading artists such as West, Allston, 


etc. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Fetrx O. C. Darter was born in Philadelpbia, 
Pa., June 23, 1822. His mother was the most 
estimable, beautiful, talented, and popular act- 
ress of her time, and from whom, no doubt, Mr. 
Darley derived his graphic powers. In boyhood 
he manifested a strong taste for art, and an incli- 
nation to make it his profession. His parents, 
distrusting his ability to pursue such a career 
with success, placed him, when fourteen years of 
age, in a large mercantile establishment, in the 
bope that his thoughts might be diverted in an- 
other channel. Darley, however, spent all of his 
leisure hours in drawing, for which his predileo- 
tion remained unaltered, and in which he made 
rapid improvement. Having shown some sketches 
of city life to the publisher of the “Saturday 
Museum,” he was offered a handsome sum for 
them, and this encouraged him to rely wholly 
upon his pencil for support. For several years 
he was employed by large publishing houses in 
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Philadelphia, and soon acquired a considerable 
reputation for the vigor and humor of his designs. 
The series published in the ‘“ Library of Humor- 
ous Works” was very popular in the Southern and 
Western States. In 1848 he removed to New 
York, where he found ample employment in illus- 
trating the “ Sketch Book” and others of Irving’s 
works, and other publications. He had, in the 
mean time, made a series of pen-and-ink outlines 
from the novel of “ Margaret,’ without, however, 
any definite intention of publishing them. The 
Committee of the American Art Union, having 
seen them, at once gave him a commission to il- 
lustrate in a similar style Irving’s “ Rip Van Win- 
kle,” for distribution among their subscribers. 
These designs, six in number, were followed by 
another set, illustrating the same author’s “ Le- 
gend of Sleepy Hollow,” and these works were 
recognized in this country and Europe as among 
the most creditable productions of the kind. Offers 
were made to the artist to settle in London, which 
he declined. In 1856 his illustrations of “ Marga- 
aret” were published in New York, amply con- 
firming the expectations raised by the long delay 
in their appearance. Since then Mr. Darley has 
been most industriously employed in the produc- 
tion of numerous designs for bank-notes, and va- 
rious books, such as the “Cooper Novels,” with 
sixty-four steel plates and numerous wood-cuts. 
A large crayon drawing of one of these designs, 
the Death of Scipio, was in the exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design for 1858, Large steel 
engravings have been published from his draw- 
ings, illustrating the Massacre of Wyoming, Wash- 
ington’s Entry into New York, and other scenes 
in our Revolutionary history. A series of fine 
lithographs have been done in Paris from his 
drawings of “ The Seasons.” He also has illus- 
trated in a profuse and excellent manner the 
works of Charles Dickens. But at present, and 
for the past few years, he has been nearly alto- 
gether employed upon drawings of various sub- 
jects for the principal private art collections of 
our country. Two of these, in the collection of 
W. T. Blodgett, Esq.—“Dahlgreen’s Cavalry 
Charge Through Fredericksburg,” and a “ For- 
aging Party”—are well known through the pub- 
lished photographic copies of them, When 
Prince Napoleon was in the United States he saw 
and admired the works of Mr. Darley, and gave 
him a liberal commission for four drawings, which 
were exhibited for a few days only in New York, 
under the titles of “The Blacksmith’s Shop,” 
“Noon,” “An Emigrant Train Attacked by In- 
dians,” and “Mare and Foal.” They were all 
distinguished by the finest characteristics of the 
artist, and will most worthily represent American 
art in France. Mr. Darley has for a number of 
years resided at Claymont, Del., but we are glad 
to hear that he has taken a studio in our city, and 
will this winter present to our public, for the first 
time, some pictures painted in oil. One of the 
most admirable of American art critics, Proteus, 
has published a brilliant recognition of the merits 
of our subject, from which we extract a few para- 
graphs : 


“ Perhaps there is no name in the whole range 


of American art, 


t and present, better known 
than that of F. 


. ©. Darley, a man whose ge- 
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nius has been exercised to represent much that is 
distinctly American, and which appears in its 
full strength and maturity in illustrating phases 
of our life and character in colonial times, when 
Rip Van Winkle went to sleep, and the red man 
of the forest scalped his foe in the Atlantic States. 
But Mr. Darley’s genius has not been limited to 
the rendering of life in any one period of our his- 
tory. It has touched upon all times and all syb- 
jects connected with the life of the people of 
America, and in every case has reflected honor 
upon itself by its originality, force, and correct- 
ness. 

“To the general public, Mr. Darley is simply 
known as a book illustrator of great versatility 
and power ; to those who look for every expres- 
sion of the artistic genius of this country, he is 
known as an artist in black and white ; a master 
of composition ; a skillful, spirited, correct 
draughtsman; full of invention, imagination, 
with a most remarkable perception of character, 
and who is completely at home in the use of the 
pathetic and humorousin art His ‘ Margaret’ is 
a work of unparalleled beauty, and each picture 
in illustration of the tale is deserving of a critical 
analysis and a careful setting forth in words of 
its peculiar and remarkable excellence. This 
series of drawings are of such transcendent excel- 
lence as to stand alone and unapproachable in 
their peculiar excellence of beautiful form and 
forcible expression. The work will forever re- 
main as one of the finest subjects for the study of 
grouping and compositions to the art student, and 
by the art lovers will be cherished as a classic. 

“F. O. C. Darley, as an artist, may be consid- 
ered to hold the first rank in power of expression, 
correct and beautiful delineation of form, and 
deep insight into character. Without any claim 
to what we understand by the term richness of 
feeling, or magnificence of effect in his drawings, 
and with just so much poetry as flows from things 
purely American, Mr. Darley yet charms an eye, 
avid of the grand, gloomy, and opulent ; makes 
us forget our cravings for Rubenesque and Rem- 
brandtic effect by the force with which he depicts 
the realities of our life, and by his homely truth 
and humor makes us feel more keenly the com- 
mon bond of sympathy which unites us to every 
individual soul, whether it be bare and meager 
as the white walls of a village church, studded 
with hieroglyphs like an Egyptian tablet, filled 
with spiritual meaning like the storied window of 
some vast cathedral, stained with splendid colors, 
rich as *‘ the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings,” 
or clear as the soft flowing stream that at once 
mirrors the lazy cows drinking in the shade, the 
flowers and reeds that grow by its brink, the fish- 
er boy with his pin hook and torn hat, and the 
far-sailing clouds overhead. 

“ Darley’s genius is eminently moral in its char- 
acter. It is as healthy as the milk that comes 
from the deep-uddered kine in the meadows. It 
is shrewd, and looks out upon life with the eye of 
a Yankee farmer and the spirit of an artist. 

“The greatness of Darley’s genius lies in its 
genuineness. It is not the child of any great 
master in art. It is original and real. 

‘His name is one of the most precious in 
American art, and shows that a powerful and 
correct draughtsman and designer may be the 

wth of American life and nature, independent 
of the art influences of the Continent. For in 
Darley we have nothing that reminds us of an- 
other. Everything he has done in art smacks of 
the soil, and as an artist he is our most represent- 
ative man, and may be classed in the same cate- 
gory with Whittier, whose y is not an echo 
of thought once heard on the continent of Europe, 
and presented in figures and similes worn out by 
the poets of the past, but is inspired by the facts 
of life and nature in bis own land.” 


rr ooo 
A pPuysician should have a cheerful counte- 
nance. A sentence of death on his face is as bad 
as a warrant for execution signed by the gover- 
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IMPROVEMENT OF IDIOTS. 


Next in importance to the prevention of idiocy 
is the cultivation and improvement of this class 
of unfortunates. We have in the United States 
several institutions where imbeciles are trained 
and educated with marked success. Below we 
give a description of an English asylum, written 
by Rev. J. M. Buckiey, and published in the Bos- 
ton Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal, with re- 
marks of our own in brackets. He says: 

The traveler from London to Brighton will ob- 
serve, about twenty miles from the city, near a 
stopping-place which the guard will announce as 
Ryegate Junction, a beautiful village called Red 


Hill, and near this, upon a gentle elevation, an | the use of weights and measures and of money. 


imposing edifice which will at once attract his at- 
tention, and on inquiring he will be informed that 
it is the 

EARLSWOOD ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS. 

Now, undoubtedly it would not occur to most 
travelers that such an establishment would repay 
in profit and pleasure the trouble of a visit. But 
Ihave always been interested in the mental, moral, 
and physical phenomena of idiocy and insanity. 
There are questions connected with these mani- 
festations which are immediately related to the 
welfare of every individual of the human race ; 
and the benign influences of Christian civilization 
are more clearly displayed in the kindness with 
which society cares for its members who can not 
take care of themselves, than in the culture of the 
fine arts, the development of mere mechanical ge- 
nius or ingenuity, or the rapid advance of science. 
Although under the influence of these considera- 
tions I have visited the principal asylums for the 
insane in the Eastern and Middle States and Can- 
ada, I had never visited one entirely devoted to 
idiots. We have two or three in the United States, 
but the first attempts to educate them were made 
in Switzerland and Germany. 

The buildings occupied by this institution, as I 


rounded with very fine grounds. Indeed, if a 
friend, passing a week only in England, wished to 
be directed to some spot where he could obtain a 
clear idea of that charming rural scenery for 
which the agricultural districts of England are 
noted, I would conduct him to the village of Red 
Hill, and ramble with him through the fields and 
groves and wander along the pleasant roads and 
by-paths in the neighborhood of the Earlswood 
Asylum. It is usually supposed by those who have 


not given the subject special attention, that abso- 


lute idiots are not capable of real or permanent 
improvement. This, however, is not the case ; re- 
cent experiments and observations have_shown 
that a large proportion of idiots are susceptible 
of education and improvement. 

[Partial idiocy may be very much improved, 
and made self-supporting, but total idiocy, like 
total blindness, never can.—Ep. A. P. J.} 

Dr. Down, the superintendent, informed me that 
a large number of actual idiots [the word “actual,” 
should have-been “ partial”) had been made self- 
supporting, and three or four self-reliant. The 
distinction between these terms is obvious. I saw 
there good shoemakers, tailors, carpet-weavers, 
carpenters, and mechanics of various sorts, who 











notwithstanding these acquirements were [partial] 
idiots, and without the advantages of such an in- 
stitution would have lived and died useless and 
helpless; [They possessed, no doubt, a moderate 
degree of Imitation and the perceptive faculties, 
common to most imbeciles.] 

The lowest order of idiots presented a shock- 
ing appearance—deformed, distorted, slobbering, 
and uttering hideous cries. How absurd the mod- 
ern doctrine of compensation appears in a room 
full of creatures like these, and how futile the at- 
tempt to demonstrate the love of God by the 
teachings of nature alone! I was conducted into 
the school-rooms. The teachers understand their 
duty thoroughly, and were instructing a class in 


One after another would be called out to buy and 


| sell rice, sugar, or some other article, and the poor 


creatures forgetting would fill up the scales with- 


| out regard to the weight or measure required. 


The teacher explained the mistake and laughed, 
and at this all the idiots langhed also, but it was 
painful to see them, as it was purely mechanical. 

One of this class was an incorrigible monkey, 
bowing, taking snuff, begging pardon, and imitat- 
ing everything he heard and saw. There were 
some wonderful phenomena exhibited by certain 
of the idiots. One possessed the mysterious fac- 
ulty of telling the time of day or night to the 
second, without watch or clock, and yet was an 
absolute idiot, in all other respects being incapa- 
bleof the least improvement. Ask him at any time, 
whether having been awake for hours or aroused 
from a sound sleep, “ What time is it?” and he 
instantly replies, “Thirteen minutes and a half 
past four,”’ or whatever the time might be. Scien- 
tific men have visited him, but have been unable 
to account for the possession of this singular fac- 
ulty. [He was simply a natural clairvoyant, and, 
we think, capable of improvement to some extent.] 

Another excels in drawing and painting, and 


| his productions are worthy of being placed among 
have intimated, are on a large scale, and are sur- | 


those of first-class artists. The same person has 
built a ship full-rigged throughout, a man of war, 


| with every rope, spar, and pin, on which he labor- 


ed continuously during working hours for six 
years. The ship is six or eight feet in length, and 
very finely proportioned. He is a very fine-look- 
ing man, but is unmistakably in other respects an 
idiot, and has a brother in the Asylum who is one 
also. [We presume he had a small brain, devel- 
oped chiefly in Constructiveness and Imitation. 
But who ever knew an idiot to invent anything 7] 

The principal causes which the doctor assigned 
were, fright, imprudence or ill health of mothers 
for the few months preceding the birth of their 
children, and mere degeneracy of stock, the idiot 
being in very many cases just one or two degrees 
lower in the scale of being than father or mother, 
and it is thus that the effects of licentionsness and 
intemperance are so fearful. He informed me 
that his observations did not lead him to conclude 
that the intermarriage of families is the most pro- 
lific cause of idiocy. He conceded that it is a 
cause, but did not consider it so fruitful as it was 
regarded hy the American commissioners appoint- 
ed to investigate the subject. [The nobility of 
the old country, to a considerable extent, marry 
their own cousins, for the sake of “caste” and to 





keep property in the family. Americans know 
the evils resulting from the intermarriage of blood 
relations. ] 

Let me advise every one who travels in Eng- 
land to visit this institution. The ride to it is 
alone worth the journey, and what is to be learn- 
ed there will furnish the materials for future and 
extensive reflection. I returned to London with 
& profound sentiment of gratitude to the Giver of 
all good for the sublime faculty of reason. 


——> <> eo 


CURIOSITIES OF SURNAMES. 

WE compile from a most interesting little work 
on “Surnames and Sirenames,” by our friend 
Mr. James Finlayson, of Manchester, England, 
the following curious facts about some of the 
more common surnames in use in this country, 
as well asin Europe. Mr. Finlayson’s book con- 
tains many other equally interesting and not gen- 
erally known historical facts, some of which will 
be looked for in vain in the large works of Cam- 
den, Lower, and Salverte. 


NAMES OF CONTEMPT. 

Many names now held in high honor were 
originally terms of reproach or contempt, or de- 
scriptive of personal defects. Under this head 
may be classed most of the following: 

Goff and Strutt both mean a fool. The Latin 
Stultus, a fool, becomes in German Stolz, and in 
English, Stout. Seymour is a seamer—that is, a 
tailor ; Leicester, a weaver; Trollope, a slat- 
tern; Parnell, an immodest woman; Caird, a 
tinker ; Shelley, a winkle ; Campbell (Cam-pal), 
crooked-mouth ; Cameron, crooked-nose ; Cam- 
oys, snub-nose; MacClellan, son of a bastard + 
Doity, saucy ; Doylt, stupid; Dreflan, the driv- 
eler. 

Similar names abound in the Latin language. 

“Tf you please,” Camden says, “to compare 
the Roman names that seeme so stately, because 
you understand them not, you will disdaine them 
in respect of our meanest names.” Many of 
their popular surnames were derived from mean 
and frivolous circumstances, yet they and their 
descendants bore them with honor. 

What is Galba, but maggot (according to Seu- 
tonius) ; Fronto, but beetle-browed ; Plautus, flat- 
footed ; Crassus, fat ; Coesius, cat’s eyes ; Paetus, 
pink-eyed ; Cocles, with us would be Mr. One- 
eye; Claudius, Mr. Limper; Capeto, Mr. Big- 
head ; (such, probably, is the correct signification 
of Hugh Capet’s name). Calvus, bald-pate, its 
equivalent in English is Caffin ; in French, Calvin ; 
Furius, raving ; Silo, ape’s-nose ; Ancus, crooked- 
arm; Brutus, Mr. Stupid ; Flaccus, flap-eared ; 
Pandi, Mr. Bandy-legs ; Varus, bow-legs ; Scanri, 
club-foots ; Pedro was Mr. Longshanks ; Calous, 
broad-pate ; Crispus, curl-pate ; Labeo, blabber- 
lip ; Chilo, flat-lips ; the Marcelli, were hammer- 
heads ; the immortal Ovid, surnamed Naso, was 
Mr. Nosey, or bottle-nose; whether from its 
formation, or its anti-teetotalism, we have no 
authority to say ; and a name already familiar to 
the reader, Strabo, Mr. Squintum. These names 
are absolutely contemptible of themselves ; nev- 
ertheless, they are beautiful in their associations 
—‘“ worth, valor, genius, learning, have con- 
verted syllables into proverbs, and words into 
histories.” 

Marcus Tuliins, when he became a first-class 
grower of vetches, was honored with the name of 
Cicero, a name which he immortalized more 
through literature than agriculture ; the latter is 
specially honored in that of the Emperor Agri- 
cola. The illustrious Fabius derived his name 
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from being an excellent grower of kidney-beans. 
Piso with us would be known as Mr. Pease-cod- 
man; this surname would doubtless put Lord 
Dundreary in a quandary, being a compound con- 
taining sufficient designations to satisfy any three 
Britons in or out of Parliament. These are com- 
paratively simple and inoffensive names as com- 
pared with others of a more personal and oppro- 
brious nature. Archdeacon Nares remarks in his 
‘Heraldic Anomalies :” “We should think Ass 
and Sow not very elegant names, yet the Cor- 
nelian and Tremellean families obtained them.” 
Contemptious names were given of a man’s call- 
ing: the Bubulic, from a cow-herd ; the Porci, 
from a hog-butcher; the Suilli were descended 
from a swine-herd ; its equivalent in the British 
tongue is Grice. Personal peculiarities and af- 


flictive defects of the person were symbolized in 
the name, and were, in fact, defective names, as 
Balbus, the atutterer ; Louis, the second son of 
Charlemagne, was surnamed Balbus. 


NAMES FROM OFFICE OR OCCUPATION. 

Such names as Carpenter, Smith, Taylor, Shoe- 
maker, and a host of others, suggest at once their 
origin ; but others, though equally allusive origin- 
ally, have wholly or partially lost their signifi- 
cance to the public mind. Thus, Stuart is not 
thought of as a steward ; Lardiner (Lardner) as 
one having to do with the larder; or Napier as a 
keeper of the napkins, or napery; (table-cloths, 
etc.) or even Butler, as a butler. 

The surname Howard does not imply Swine- 
herd, but is a name of much more honorable dis- 
tinction. The illustrious Camden says that it 
means “ high-warden,” but of what he has not 
stated. The origin may be “ high-warden” of 
the Hog Standard, as it is of a similar class to 
that of the British surname of office “ Pendra- 

on,” and also to that of “ Durward,” door- 
eeper. 
OTHER CURIOUS NAMES. 

Mr. Lower, in his work on “English Sur- 
names,” gives a curious instance of the combin- 
ing of two names. He says: 

One of the most singular designations I ever 
met with is that of a gentleman of fortune. His 
name was Bear, and as he had maternal relatives 
of the name of Savage, his parents gave him the 
Christian (or rather unchristian) name of Savage! 
Hence he enjoyed the pleasing and amiable name 
of Savage Bear, Esq. !! 

Berne and Urse are bears, and Ursula means a 
little she-bear! The names of Huss (the martyr) 
and Luther are connected with a curious proph- 
ecy. At the burning of Huss (a goose) he is 
said to have predicted, “ They burn a goose, but 
in a hundred years a swan will arise out of its 
ashes.”” The name of Luther signifies a swan. 

Merchel is a wolf-dog. Roger, a cadet of that 
family, who was vice-chancellor to Richard L., 
styled himself Malus Cutalus,a bad whelp. He 
bore a wolf-dog on his shield. 


NAMES OF ASSUMPTION. 

Certain families of the nobility and gentry of 
England have assumed the surnames attached to 
their created title, which surnames are considered 
inherent to those titles, and are so assumed in 
consequence of their consanguinity, which will 
be seen in the following list of nobles. The 
Duke of Wellington was not a Wellesley, but a 
Colley, whose armorial bearings he bore ; his 
grandfather, Richard Colley, assumed the relative 
Wesley, since eupbonized into Wellesley, which 
name the Iron Duke literally made. Another 
branch of the family still retain the name of Col- 
ley, slightly altered, as that of Earl Cowley. 
The Duke of Northumberland is not a Percy, but 
& Smithson, his ancestor, Sir Hugh Smithson, hav- 
ing received the honors of the house of Percy, 





‘because his wife’s grandmother was a Percy. 


Lord Clarendon is not a Hyde ; Lord Strafford 
is not a Wentworth; Lord Dacre is a Trevor ; 
Lord Wilton is not an py teen but a Grosvenor ; 
Lord de Tabley is not a Warren, but a Leicester ; 
Earl Nelson is a Bolton, his grandfather was 
Thomas Bolton, his grandmother the great Nel- 
son’s sister. Lord Anglesea is not a Paget, but a 
Bayley ; the Duke of Marlborough not a 
Churchill, but a Spenser: in short, one might 
almost go through the entire peerage to the same 
end. 
INFLUENCE OF A NAME. 

Had it not been for Constantine’s happy and 
fortuitous name, he never would have been raised 
from the ranks to rule the empire. Servants oc- 
casionally make sad mistakes in announcing 
names ; such a mishap befell a certain Mr. Dela- 
fiete, in London. From his indistinct mode of 
pronouncing his name, the porter understood it to 
be 


te, and so proclaimed it to the footman | 


in waiting, who somehow or other mistook the 
initial letter of the name, and the luckless visitor, 
a quiet, shy, reserved young man, was actually 
ushered into the midst of a crowded drawing- 
room by the ominous appellation of Mr. Hell-a- 
flote. 
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DR. WATTS. 


portraits seen in his published works, and by 


park of his native place, Southampton, in Eng- 
land—we infer that he had a strongly marked 
head and face. He was thin and angular, with 
a clear mental temperament, rather than stout 
and phlegmatic. His brain was large in propor- 
tion to his body, and his mind clear and vigorous. 
Dr. Hatfield, of New York, gives the following 
description : 

The man was, physically, one of the most in- 
significant of men—scarcely more than five feet 
in height, frail and sickly, and in person by no 
means attractive. It is said by Toplady, that 
Miss Singer, to whom he afterward offered his 
hand, was, before she had seen him, quite enam- 
ored with him, by means of his writings and 
reputation ; but all thoughts of anything, save a 
platonic love, vanished on her introduction to 
him. It is also said that, being in company on a 
certain occasion, he overheard a gentleman ask- 
ing, somewhat contemptuously, “ What! is that 
the great Dr. Watts ?”"—when, addressing himself 
to the inquirer, he replied to him, good-humored- 
ly, by repeating a stanza from his ode on “ False 
Greatness,” in the second book of his Hore 
Lyrica, published in 1706 : 

“ Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or graep the oce1n with my span, 


I mast be measured by my soul : 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


——_ a oe 


GeneraL Grant.—A clergyman writes from the 
army of the Potomac of an interview with Lieu- 
tenant-General Grant, whom he met: “ Like 
every one else who meets him, we were charmed 
with his quiet, modest simplicity and manly 
bearing. He is a low-voiced, diffident man, with 
fair skin and brown hair—looks younger even 
than Fremont, and talks slowly, like one used to 
keeping his own secrets. He says he ‘ never had 
even a headache.’ When I rallied him pleasantly 
about the traditional ‘ cigar,’ which he used as 
Napoleon did the snuff-box, he smilingly replied, 
‘ When the war is over, I am going to give it up.’ 
He has the most unbounded confidence of the 
troups ; in every tent we hear the same spontane- 
ous testimony.”’ 











VARIETIES OF CHARACTER. 


Every man has a character of hisown. No two 
are alike. And the difference between the char- 
acters of different men is all but infinite. Some 
are very wise, and some are very foolish. Some 
are very kind, andsome are very cruel. Some are 
very active, and some are very idle. Some are 
very quick, and some are very slow. Some 
are strong, and others weak. Some are logical, 
others rhetorical, and some idiotical. Some have 
minds of great power and of vast extent, and oth- 
ers have hardly any minds at all. Some can see 
things at once. They can tell you almost in an 
instant what is true and what is false, and what is 
good and what is evil, what is wise and what is 
foolish, with regard to any matter that may come 
before them ; while others can hardly see the stee- 
ple on the church, or the great high road on which 
they travel. Some can study,and others can not. 


; Some can learn almost anything by diligent ap- 


plication, while others can learn next to nothing. 


| Some are good judges, some good advocates, some 


both, and many neither. Some are orators, some 


| poets, some philosophers, some philanthropists. 
From his personal appearance—judged by the | 


Some delight in music, and others can perceive 


| little difference between the swell of an organ 
the marble bust recently placed in the public | 


and the harsh grating of an old cracked bell. 
Some are honest, and some are knaves. Some cau 
not lie, and others can not speak the truth, and 
some can do both by turns. Some care for nobody 
but themselves, and some forget themselves in 
their too great care for others. Some worship 
their wives and adore their children ; while others, 
like ill-grained demons,care nothing for either, ex- 
cept for what they can get out of them. Some are 
bigots, and some philosophers. Some are cheats, 
and some are philanthropists. Some are business 
machines, some are calculating machines, and 
others are fighting machines, and some are en- 
gines for turning machines, and some are men 
that can drive or turn and use them all. Some 
love music, and some love war. Some love 
science, andsome love law. Some are ambitious, 
and must rule ; others are spiritless, and are easi- 
ly enslaved. Some are all passion ; some are all 
intellect. Some are too big for the world ; some 
are too small to fill a garret or a cellar. . Some 
are storms, hurricanes, tornadoes; others are 
gentle breezes, summer airs, or evening calms. 
Some are hard as iron; some soft as down. Some 


| will take blows, and return none; others will 


give two or ten for one. Some never forgive ; 
they must pay off all that injure them; others 
never remember, or never avenge, a wrong. Some 
are hopeful, joyous, happy; some are fearful, 
gloomy, sad. Some love life, and hate death ; 
some live because they must, and never die too 
soon. Some are brutes; some never rise to the 
level of a brute; and others have little in com- 
mon with the brute but life, and sense, and mo- 
tion. Some are all sweetness and purity ; some 
are all loftiness and dignity ; and some are all 
filth and loathsomeness; and some are strange 
mixtures of incongruous qualities. But you may 
soover describe the endless variety of faces than 
the infinite variety of characters. Those two- 
legged forms, with equal number of bones in 
their skeletons, and so mnch alike in their build 
and bulk, have as many differences of character 
as there are odors, colors, and forms in flowers 





and moments in eternity. 
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On Ethnology. 


True Ohristianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 


AMONG THE SKULLS; 
OR, STUDIES IN CRANIOGRAPHY—No. 5.* 





8.—THE AMERICAN RACE. 

In regard to the American Race we adopt the 
classification of Professor Morton, who divides it 
into two families—the American family and the 
Toltecan family, the latter embracing the civil- 
ized. or half-civilized, nations formerly inhabiting 
Mexico, Peru, and Bogota. We shall confine our 
remarks in the present article to the former, a 
correct knowledge of their true character being 
of the utmost practical value to our people. The 
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Fie. 1.—Seminois SkvuLt—VerticaL View. 


remnants of the North American tribes are still 
with us. We are of a higher race, and civilized. 
They are in our power. We are their guardians, 
and it is our duty to see that justice is done them, 
and that they receive such treatment at our hands 
as will best promote their welfare. We can not 
do our duty by them unless we understand them. 
The American Family embraces all the barbar- 
ous nations and tribes of the New World, except- 
ing the polar tribes, who are probably a mixed 
race, in which the mongrel blood of Asia pre- 
dominates. 
This family is divided into four branches : 
The Appalachian Branch ; 
The Brazilian Branch ; 
The Patagonian Branch ; and 
The Fuegian Branch. 
The Appalachian branch includes all the na- 
tions of North America, except the Mexicans, 





* For previous articles, see February, March, May, and 
July numbers of the PurENoLoe@i0aL Journa.. 








together with the tribes north of the river Ama- 
zon and east of the Andes, in South America. 
The head is rounded, the skull thick, heavy, and 
rather coarse in quality ; the nose prominent, and 
generally of the form known as Jewish, or ap- 
proximating that form; and the jaws strong and 
angular. The eyes are dark-brown, and the 
orbits have little or no obliquity ; the mouth is 
straight, the teeth nearly vertical, and the whole 
face triangular. The hair is black and straight, 
and there is generally little or no beard, but 
there are exceptions to this rule. The natural 
complexion is brown rather than copper-colored, 
as it is generally described. The chest is broad, 


his ison 


Fic. 2.—Szmino_e Sxvut~t—Postssi0og View. 


the abdomen moderate, and the limbs muscular 
and well proportioned. 
INDIAN ORANIA. 

One of the most distinctive traits of the ab- 
original American cranium is roundness. 
quality 1s very manifest in every aspect, but es- 
pecially so in the vertical and the back views, as 
shown in figs. 1 and 2. The vertical or coronal 
view in our drawing, which is from Morton’s 
“Crania Americana,” shows less roundness, how- 
ever, than the specimens in our cabinet now be- 
fore us. Great breadth immediately above the 
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Fig. 8.—Seminotz Sxvti—Larszat Virw. 


ears and in the region of Cautiousness and Secret- 
iveness, and a lofty coronal region, are also prom- 
inent characteristics. The forehéad is tolerably 
broad and very prominent at the lower part, but 
retreating and not high. The back-head in the 
region of the affections is, in general, only moder- 
ately developed, but there is almost always a 
large and sharply-defined occipital protuberance. 
INDIAN CHARACTER. 

The well-known character of the North Ameri- 
can Indian corresponds admirably with the record 
we find inscribed on his skull. He is active, 
energetic, brave, dignified, grave, firm, cautious, 
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Fie. 4.—Coronay. 


cunning, stern, cruel, revengeful, unrelenting. 
In speech he is laconic, but sometimes eloquent ; 
in manners, haughty but courteous ; in love, cool 
and restrained ; in friendship, faithful ; in war, 
daring, but at the same time cunning and cau- 
tious; in diplomacy, shrewd and wary. He is 
a quick and close observer ; his senses, especially 
those of sight and hearing, being wouderfully 
cultivated, and his perceptive faculties largely 
developed. His powers of abstract reasoning 
are small. He has little Benevolence or Sym- 
pathy ; no true appreciation of woman ; little 
affection as a father, and no strong social ten- 
densies. He is not naturally deficient in Consci- 


Fis. 5 anp 6.—ABORIGINAL AMERIOAN, 


entiousness, Veneration, or Spirituality ; but bis 
“ Great Spirit” is only a powerful chieftain, and 
his heaven but the “hunting-grounds of the 
blessed.” He has some admirable developments, 
but the range of his mind is very limited. Is he 
capable of ‘civilization? Facts seem to look 
strongly toward a negative answer to this ques- 
tion; but we must hope for better results from 
the more rational and consistent methods which a 
better understanding of his organization will sug- 
gest. He certainly can never be civilized by 
“ fire-water,” nor by forcible means. 
SPECIMENS. 

1. A Coronay, or Blackfoot chief, named 
Bloody Hand (fig. 4), from “Crania Ameri- 
cana.” Internal capacity, 88 inches; facial 
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Fie. 7.—Daocora on S1ovx. 
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angle, 75°. The great mass of the brain in this 
skull was not in the forehead, but back and above 
the ear, the largest organs being Destructive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Self-Esteem, and 
Firmness. 

2. AportctInaL American (tribe unknown). A 
very remarkable head, found by Dr. Davis and 
Mr. Squier in a mound in the Scioto valley, 
Ohio, and described and figured by them in their 
“ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley.” 
“This,” Dr. Meigs says, “is, perhaps, the most 
admirably formed head of the American race 
hitherto discovered. It possesses the national 


characteristics in perfection, as seen in the ele- 
vated vertex, flattened occiput, great interpa- 
rietal diameter, ponderous bony structure, salient 


Fie. 8.—Natonez Inpran. 


nose, large jaws, and broad face. It is the per- 
fect type of Indian conformation, to which the 
skulls of all the tribes from Cape Horn to Canada 
more or less approximate. Similar forms are 
common in the Peruvian tombs, and have the 
occiput, as in this instance, so flattened and verti- 
cal as to give the idea of artificial compression ; 


yet this is only an exoggeration of the natural 
form, caused by the pressure of the cradle-board 
in common use among the American nations.” 


Observe the almost spherical shape of this | 


skull. The bulk of the brain was forward and 
above the ear. There is less of the savage, and 
more of the civilized, form in this than in our 
modern North American Indians. 
8. A Dacora, or Sioux skull, from Wisconsin. 
(Fig. 7.) Facial angle, 77; internal capacity, 90. 
Here we have the true type of the real savage. 


Low and narrow in front, and broad and high in | 
All the peculiarities for which | 
our Northwestern tribes are distinguished may | 


the back-head. 


be seen in this low, bad head. To civilize 
creatures with such heads would require more 
time than is allotted to one generation. and more 
Christianity than is vouchsafed to all the mission- 
aries of all the churches. 

4. A Natcurz Ixpiaxn— artificially flattened. 
(Fig. 8.) Dr. Meigs’ Catalogue. Skull from a 
mound near Natchez, Miss. 

A most singular head, whose almost idiotic 
form prevents anything like a scientific analysis 
of character. The skull was flattened in early 
childhood by artificial pressure, forcing the brain 
out of its natural shape and destroying its right 
proportions. The skull may be made to take, by 
mechanical means, any shape that foolish parents 
may suggest. 

If we would avoid lop-sided. irregular, and 
uneven heads, we must see that children sleep not 
on one side only, but equally on each side. And 
if we would have well-formed heads, we must 
live proper lives and have cultivated minds. 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless éaner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans, 





THE UNSPOKEN WARNING. 
A MOTHER'S STORY. 


A warirer in the Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
relates the following singularly interesting and 
pathetic story with an air of truthfulness that is 
entirely convincing. Such things have happened 
before and since. All may not agree in regard 
to the philosophy of such “ warnings,” but the 
facts can not be denied. The careful reader of 
our various articles on psychology will find in 
this narrative another evidence of the truth of the 
principles we have laid down in them. 


I am no believer in the supernatural. I never 
saw uny ghosts ; never heard any strange noises ; 
none, at least, that could not be accounted for on 
natural principles. I never saw lights around the 
bed or heard knocks on the head-board which 
proved to be “ fore-runners” of sickness or death ; 
I never had dreams “ come to pass,” and to spir- 
its, in the common acceptation of the terms, since 
the days of the Fox girls my very presence has 
been always a damper. Iam not of those sort 
who are always on the look-out for signs and won- 
ders ; and if want of faith in spiritualization or 
supernaturalism is a sin, I ought to have been the 
last one to look for so marked a—you may name 
it what you please, I call it Divine interposition— 
as the one I am about to relate, all the witnesses 
to which—and they are not a few—are still living. 

One bitter cold day in winter a merry party of 
us, nestled down under furry robes, went to meet 
an appointment with a friend living a few miles 
distant, with whom we were to spend the after- 
noon, and in the evening attend a concert to be 
held near by. The sleighing was delightful, the 
air keen and inspiriting, the host and hostess ge- 
nial as the crackling fires in the grates, and the 
invited guests, of whom there were many besides 
ourselves, in that peculiar visiting trim which only 
old-time friends long parted can enjoy. Restraint 
was thrown aside ; we cracked jokes ; we chatter- 
ed like magpies, and not a little of the coming 
concert, which promised a rare treat to our unso- 
phisticated ears. All went merry as a marriage 
bell, and merrier than some, till just before tea, 
when I was seized with a sudden and unaccount- 
able desire to go home, accompanied by a dread 
or fear of something, I knew not what, which 
made the return appear nota matter of choice, 
buta thingimperative. I tried to reason it away ; 
to revive anticipations of the concert ; I thought 
of the disappointment it would be to those who 
came with me to give it up, and running over in 
my mind the condition in which things were left 
at home, could find no ground for alarm. 

For many years a part of the house had been 
rented to a trusty family; our children were 
often rocked in the same cradle, and half the time 
ate at thesame table; locks and bolts were things 
unused, and in deed as in word we were neigh- 
bors. In their care had been left a boy of ten 








years, the only one of the family remaining at 
home, who knew that when he returned from 
school he was expected to bring in wood and 
kindlings for the morning fire, take supper alone 
or with little Clara E. as he chose, and otherwise 
pass the time as he pleased, only that he must not 
go into the street to play or on the pond to skate. 
He had been left many times in this way, and had 
never given occasion for the slightest uneasiness ; 
still, as this nameless fear grew upon me it took 
the form of a conviction that danger of some sort 
threatened this beloved child. 

I was rising to go and ask Mr. A. to take me 
home, when some one said, “ You are very pale; 
are you ill?” 

“No,” I answered, and dropping back in the 
chair, told them how strangely I had been exer- 
cised for the last few minutes, adding, “I really 
must go home.” 

There. was a perfect chorus of voices against it, 
and for a little time I was silenced, though not 
convinced. Some one laid the matter before Mr. 
A., who replied, “ Nonsense ; Eddie is a good 
boy to mind, would do nothing in our absence 
that he would not do if we were there, and is en- 
joying himself well at this moment, I’ll warrant.” 

This answer was brought to me in triumph, and 
I resolved to do as they said, “not think about 
it.” But at tea my trembling hand almost refus- 
ed to carry food to my lips, and I found it utterly 
impossible to swallow a mouthful. A death-like 
chill crept over me and I knew that every eye 
was on meas I left the room. Mr. A. rose, say- 
ing, in a changed voice ang without ceremony, 
‘** Make haste ; bring the horse round; we must 
go right away. I never saw her in such a state 
before ; there is something in it.” He followed 
me to the parlor, but before he could speak I was 
pleading as for dear life that not a moment be lost 
in starting for home ; “I know,” said I, “ it is 
not all imagination, and whether it is or not, I 
shall certainly die if this dreadful incubus is not 
removed shortly.” 

All was now confusion ; the tea-table deserted, 
the meal scarce tasted ; and my friends, alarmed 
as much at my looks as at my words, were as 
anxious to hurry me off as they had before been 
to detain me. To me those terrible moments 
seemed hours, yet I am assured that not more 
than half an hour elapsed from the time my fears 
first found expression before we were on the road 
towards home. A horse somewhat noted for 
fleetness was before us, and with only two in the 
cutter—the’rest staid to the concert, and made 
Mr. A. promise that if nothing had happened we 
would return—we went over the road at a rapid 
pace. I knew from the frequent repetition of a 
peculiar signal that that beast was being urged 
to his best, yet I grew sick with impatience at the 
restraint. I wanted to fly. All this while my 
fears had taken no definite shape. I only knew 
that the child was in danger, and felt impelled to 
hurry to the rescue. Only once was the silence 
broken in that three-mile journey, and that was 
when, on reaching an eminence, from which the 
house was in full view, I said, “ Thank God, the 
house isn’t on fire !’’ 

“That was my own thought,” said Mr. A., but 
there was no slacking of speed. On nearing home 
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a cheerful light was glimmering from Mrs. E.’s 
window. Before the vehicle had fairly stopped 
we were clear of it, and, opening the door, said, 
in the same breath, “ Where’s Eddie?” 

« Eddie? why, he was here a little while ago,” 
answered Mrs. E., pleasantly, striving to dissipate 
the alarm she saw written on our countenances. 
“He ute supper with the children, and played 
awhile at marbles; then spoke of Libby Rose 
having a new picture-bobk, and that he wanted 
to see it. You will find him over there.” 

With swift steps Mr. A. crossed the street to the 
place mentioned, and returned with, “ He has 
not been there.” Eddie was remarkably fond 
of skating, and my next thought was that he had 
been tempted to disobedience. I said, calmly, 
“ We will go to the pond.” I was perfectly col- 
lected ; I could have worked all night without 
fatigue with the nerves in that state of tension, 
but Mr. A. said, “ No, you must goin and lie down. 
Eddie is safe enough, somewhere about the village. 
I'll go and find him.” But there was nothing in 
the tone as in the words to reassure me. 

As he spoke he crossed the hall to our own 
room and turned the knob. The door was lock- 
ed. What could that mean? Eddie was either 
on the inside or had taken the key away with him. 
Mr. A. ran round to a window with a broken 
spring, which could be opened from the outside. 
It went up with a clang, but a dense volume of 
smoke drove him back. After an instant another 
attempt was made, and this time, on a lounge di- 
rectly under the window he stumbled on the in- 
sensible form of little Eddie, smothered in smoke ! 
Limp and apparently lifeless, he was borne into 
the fresh, cold air, and after some rough handling 
was restored to consciousness. 

From that hour I think I have known how Abra- 
ham felt when he lifted Isaac from the altar un- 
harmed, in obedience to the command of the angel 
of the Lord. True, I had been subjected to ne 
such trial of strength and faith ; my Father knew 
I would have shrunk utterly before it ; yet, if it 
was not a similar miessenger that whispered to me 
in the midst of that gay party an hour previous, 
Ihave nv wish to be convinced of it, and were 
the book placed in my hands which I knew had 
power to rob me of this sweet belief, I would 
never open it. 

Eddie said, on returning from school he made 
a good fire, and as the wood was snowy, thought 
he would put it into the oven to dry; something 
he had never done before. Then. on leaving Mrs, 
E.’s room, he went in for an apple before going 
to see Libby Rose’s picture-book, and it seemed 
80 nice and warm he thought he would lie down 
awhile. He could give no explanation as to what 
prompted him to turn the key ; it was the first and 
last time ; but this could have made no difference 
in the result, for no one would have discovered 
the smoke in time to save his life. The wood in 
the stove was burned to ashes, but’as the doors 
were closed there was no danger of falling embers 
setting the house on fire; and had we staid to the 
concert, everything would have been as we left it, 
except that little Eddie’s voice would never more 
have made music for our ears. Every one said 
that with a delay of five or even three minutes 
we should have been too late. 

Many years have passed since then, yet now 
when the lamp of faith burns dim, and God and 
His promises seem a great way off, I have only to 
go back to this—the first, the last, and only man- 
ifestation of this nature—to feel that as a father 
careth for his children, so careth He for us. “De- 
liver us from evil, for Thine is the power,” is no 
mere formality, but words pregnant with meaning. 
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OMENS AND PORTENTS. 

Some of the omens of which the ancients made 
so great account are explained, or at least some 
light is thrown upon them in the following ac- 
count, which narrates some curious facts and will 
prove interesting to our readers: 

“The instances on record of the appearance of 
comets.before great catastrophes are numerous. 
One was visible for 75 days before the Peloponne- 
sian wars ; another before the Athenians suffered 
such dreadful losses in Sicily ; another before 
the break-up of the Roman empire; another 
previous to the destruction of Corinth and 
Thebes ; and another before the breaking out of 
the civil war between Casar and Pompey. A 
comet in the shape of a horn preceded the inva- 
sion of Greece by Xerxes ; one in the shape of a 
sword hung over Jerusalem for a year previous 
to its destruction by Titus ; and nobody will need 
to be reminded of the terrible wars that have 
followed the appearance of the brilliant comet of 
four years since. 

“ Another class of omens, though never visible 
to us in these days, was to be found in the appear- 
ance of armies in the heavens. Prodigies of this 
kind were numerous during the siege of Jerusa- 
lem. Besides the omen already alluded to, one 
showed itself in the form of a brilliant radiance 
round the altar and the temple; another was the 
opening of the brass gate of the interior sacrarium 
(which was so enormously heavy that it required 
the combined strength of twenty men to move it) 
without being touched by bands. Josephus men- 
tions these things as though there could be no 
difficulty in believing them; but when he relates 
other omens, capable of easy explanation, they 
appear to him so much more wonderful that he 
thinks necessary to adopt a far more positive 
tone: ‘ For what,’ he says, ‘I am going to recite 
would, I am persuaded, appear monstrous and 
fabulous, was it not well attested by persons who 
were eye-witnesses ; for there were seen before 
sunset, chariots wheeling aloft in the air all over 
the country, and armed companies rushing through 
the clouds, and throwing up trenches round 
cities.’ Similar instances have been observed 
repeatedly since. 

“ Previous to the battle of Ivry, fought between 
the Huguenots and the League, there was such a 
representation in the heavens. At a celebration 
of some religious ceremony, the congregation 
was 80 surprised to perceive a large red cross in 
the air that they fell on their knees and be- 
gun to pray with unusual fervor till somebody 
pointed out that it resembled and was nothing 
more than a reflection of a large red cross beside 
them. The same thing, if I mistake not, occurred 
at Milan, where the people adored what they con- 
ceived to be an angel of gigantic stature visible 
in the atmosphere, till it was proved beyond a 
doubt that it was only the reflection of a statue. 

“« The spirit of the Hartz Mountains, which used 
to be seen on the Brocken, was another similar 
instance of reflection. Dr. Scoresby, in the jour- 
nal of his Voyage in the Arctic Regions, relates 
that he was becoming anxious about his compan- 
ion ship, when it was suddenly seen in the air, the 
hull and every rope and spar so perfectly that 
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she was immediately recognized ; and by sailing 
in the direction in which it was seen, they came 
up with her, though at the time the image was 
visible she was fifteen degrees below the horizon. 
I myself witnessed a like phenomenon when sail- 
ing in a Chinese barge through the pass of 
Amoy, only instead of being a vessel, it was a 
building erected on a summit of a lofty hill. 
This explains the appearance of armed men in 
the air, their apparent movement being due to 
the motion of the reflecting surface ; it being, of 
course, the same thing as regards appearances, 
whether the object reflected move and the cloud 
remains stationary, or vice versa. 

“The custom of placing figure-heads in the 
bows of our ships seems to be derived from the 
Greeks, who fixed at the head of their vessels cer- 
tain talismanic figures, which had nothing to do 
with the images of their deities, these being 
placed at the stern of the vessel. Many of the 
mythological fables of the Greeks may have 
taken their rise from this source, and by the adop- 
tion of this hypothesis, some of these have been 
very ingeniously explained. Thus, the fable of 
Jupiter, having carried off Europa under the form 
of a bull, may be explained by supposing that 


the vessel which bore away the young woman had 
a talisman at its prow, made under the constella- 
tion Taurus, and therefore consisted of a metal 
plate, on which a bull was engraved, while at the 
stern of the vessel stood the statue of Jupiter, 
worshiped by the sailors.” 


<0 + 


Hereprrary Descent : INTERESTING Facts.—The 
Reese River Reveille of recent date says : 

John Schmidt and his three children, from 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, are at present camped in the 
Fourth Ward [Austin, N. T.], near Dr. Ouseley’s, 
and they are decidedly curiosities. The father 
and two sons have but one finger on each hand, 
and their feet are all alike and badly deformed, 
having but two toes on each foot, a big and lit- 
tle one, which are a considerable distance apart, 
and are in the shape of a horse-shoe, with the 
exception that the toes each turn in more than a 
horse-shoe. We learn that they are all in strait- 
ened circumstances, and that they will be exhib- 
ited to-day in some room on Main Street, and 
we trust that every person will give something to 
help them on to their destination—California. 

[This would seem to indicate that children 
“take after their parents,” inheriting their in- 
firmities as well as their good qualities. We 
could not approve the perpetuation of such pal- 
pable imperfections.] 

Tae Expression of Feminine Dress.—Women 
are more like flowers than we think. In their 
dress and adornment they express their nature as 
the flowers do in their petals and colors. Some 
women are like the modest daisies and violets— 
they never look or feel better than when dressed 
in a morning wrapper. Others are not them- 
selves unless they can flame out in gorgeous dyes, 
like the tulip or bush rose. Who has not seen 
women just like white lilies? We know several 
double marigolds and peau. There are women 
fit only for velvets, like the dahlias ; others are 
graceful and airy, lise the azaleas. Now and 
then you see hollyhocks and sunflowers. When 
women are free to dress as they like, uncontrolled 
by others, and not limited by their circumstances, 
they do not fail to express their true characters, 
and dress becomes a form of expression very 
genuine and usefal. 
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THE MAD-HOUSE. 


We engrave the above from Kaulbach’s cele- 
brated picture, representing a group of crazy peo- 
ple. This picture is one of the most interesting 
and every way the most remarkable of its kind 
which has ever yet appeared. It was painted the 
size of life by an artist who thoroughly under- 


stands human nature in both its normal and ab- | 


normal condition, and is able to depict it true to 
the life. 

We may state that there are almost as many 
phases of insanity as there are organs and facul- 
ties of the human mind. One is slightly warped 
in the affections, another in love of money, another 
in Self-Esteem or Approbativeness, another in the 


intellectual faculties, another in the religious or | 
| himself to be the Saviour, the great ‘ I Am.” 
We are liable to become more or less warped in | 


devotional. 


all directions; and there are few indeed who can 
claim to be perfectly sane and without bias on any 
subject. 
in his judgment; so is a miser, a thief, a glutton, 
a gambler, a libertine, or one who goes to extremes 
in any direction. And it is an exceedingly inter- 


| seems to be exhausted by dyspepsia or other bodily 


complaint, and he has an impression that the 
herbs may cure him. The one next to him fancies 
that there is something the matter with one of his 


| eyes, and this is the seat of his infirmity. The 


A religious idolater or bigot is warped | 


esting study to observe the various phases and | 


shades of excess or deficiency which may be seen 
in almost every one we meet. 

But it is painfully interesting to note the pecu- 
liarities of those who are totally insane, who com- 
pletely lose their balance and the power of self- 
regulation. Such is the condition of those in the 
group before us Observe the poor forlorn wo- 
man, in the lower right-hand corner of the picture, 
with such a woe-begone look. She has lost her 
babe and her reason at the same time. The poor 
creature has picked up and dressed a billet of 
wood, and is trying to persuade herself that it is 
her real child. 

The first figure above, with the bunch of herbs 
in one hand and tearing his hair with the other, 





woman just above, at the right, in the attitude of | 


prayer, with her hands clasped and her head | himself aod all mankind. Nothing disturbs his 


| equanimity, nothing excites him. His brain is too 


bowed, has become insane on religion. Her Ven- 
eration is large, as represented in the picture, and 
no doubt has become unduly inflamed, if not dis- 


| eased, and so warped as to lead all the other organs 


captive. She has been taught to believe that it is 
her duty to “‘ pray without ceasing.” and she in- 
terprets it literally, devoting herself almost ex- 


| clusively to it. 


The man at her left, with a cross in one hand, 
and pointing with the other to his breast, imagines 
His 
Self-Esteem and Approbativeness have become 
diseased. 

The young man at his right, with his head in- 
clined upon one side, has lost his sweetheart, and 
his affections have become inflamed and diseased. 
He is ** love-sick.” 

The one just below, with the paper crown upon 
his head and a scepter in his hand, believes him- 


| self to be a real emperor, whose office it is to su- 


perintend and control. 


The one below, with an open letter in one hand, | 
resting his head upon the other, is a poet whose vivid | 


imagination bas completely evaporated, and his 
body seems to be without a spirit. 
in him has become well-nigh exhausted. 

The one near the center of the group, cross-leg- 
ged, resting bis chin upon his hand, with a sword 
by his side, is an insane soldier, returned from the 
wars. His chief happiness consists in relating the 
noble deeds he has done, and exhibiting the blade 
of his sword, which is all hacked, to show what ex- 
ecution he has done while in the service. 

The one a little below, and in front,-with spec- 








The oil of life | 
is essential to the well-being of society, if through 





tacles and with a pile of books before him, sup- 
poses himself to be a philosopher and a scholar. 
He is now attempting to solve some problem, but 
is in a maze, and his mind refuses to work. 

The group directly above, with a man in the 
center, and two women clinging to him, repre- 
sents a miser who has lost his money, and he 
thinks of nothing else. He has evidently no social 
feelings, or the happy trust which comes from the 
moral sentiments. Mongy, money, money is his 
bane. The women have lost their husbands, and 
they seek consolation here, but find it not. The 
man ndtices not their embraces, and pays no at- 
tention to either, but still they cling to him. The 
one before him is a loving but a jealous creature, 
and is trying to fight the other one away, but she 
hoeds it not. Her affection absorbs her; having 
@ voluptuous nature, she craves companionship 
with the other sex. 

The one still farther to the left, with her knit- 
ting in her hands, is looking upon the scene, won- 
dering what it all means, not knowing that she 
herself is also crazy, and in the same boat with 
all the rest. 

The one still farther to the left represents a 
misanthrope who has nothing to console her. She 
is perfectly miserable, without hope, and looks 
coldly upon all things. 

The one atthe extreme right-hand of the reader, 
in the picture, represents the keeper, and here is 
an interesting physiological problem which may 
be explained in this connection. He is a stoutly- 
built person, with a moderate-sized head and a 
large-sized body. He eats his beef, drinks his 
beer, and smokes his pipe, and is at peace with 


small to incline him to trouble himself about met- 
aphysical questions, and he takes life as it comes, 
supplying his common wants and simply existing. 
He is too dull, too slow, too lazy to become insane. 
Such an organization has too little of the nervous 
system to get the ascendency over the body. Stout 
people, those with large hearts, lungs, stomachss 
with all the internal viscera correspondingly large» 
and with moderate-sized brains, seldom or never 
become quite insane. Neither do fools or idiots go 
crazy; and it is said that very few uncultivated 
Africans whose heads are small, become insane. 
Those who are more highly organized, whose 
brains predominate over their bodies, or who study 
to excess, and fail to keep the vital functions in a 
healthy state, and those who dissipate by smoking, 
chewing, snuffing, drinking, etc., are more than 
any others liable to become subjects for the mad- 
house. 

We are now erecting an asylum for inebriates. 
It is said that there are some thousands of appli- 
cations for admission to this institution from and 
in behalf of intelligent persons who can not regulate 
and control their appetites ; and if this institution 


its influence men may be reclaimed from their 
warped or diseased condition, we should also have 
asylums for libertines, prostitutes, gamblers, and 
others, who do not regulate their own propensities. 
In this connection, however, we beg to suggest that 
right religious training, with a knowledge and ob- 
servance of the laws of life and health, would secure 
better balanced brains and lessen the danger of the 
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mind becoming warped or diseased. A thoroughly 
Christian man will not be so likely to go crazy as 
one who is without trust in Providence or the hope 
of immorrality Let a religious conviction become 
an established principle in one’s mind, let him re- 
sign himself to the will of Providence and realize 
the truth of the Lord's prayer, learn to say and to 
feel the truth of these words, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” 
and he will not be likely, under any circumstances, 
to become insane. We repeat, with right physio- 
logical living, particularly exercise in the open 
air a portion of the time, sufficient rest, sleep, and 
recreation, with well-established Christian princi- 
ples by which to be guidedyand one will be im- 
pregnably fortified against this and nearly all 
other maladies to which poor human nature is 


subject. 
——— <P oe 


FACES IN PROFILE. 
In an article on “ Faces Considered in their 


General Forms,” published in our April number, 
we showed that all faces, observed in front, are 


readily and naturally redugible to three grand | 


classes : 
1. The Oblong Faces ; 
2. The Round Faces ; and 
8. The Pyriform Faces ; 
each of which has its distinct anatomical and 
physiological basis. 
We will recapitulate so far as is necessary to a 


complete understanding of what we now purpose | 
to add in reference to the outlines of the human | 


face. 
When the motive or mechanical system, em- 
bracing the bones, the ligaments, and the muscles, 
is the predominant or most 
influential one, the face is gen- 
erally oblong or of the shape 


represented in lig. 1; theeyes | 


dark ; the hair dark, strong, 


and abundant ; and the person | 


tall and striking. Persons 
with this form of face are nat- 
urally vigorous, active, ener- 
getic, and impassioned, and 
possess strongly marked characters. 

The predominance of the vital or nutritive sys- 


Fie. 1. 


tem, occupying the great cavities of the trunk, 
| cate and finely chiseled ; the eye bright and ex- 


tends to give breadth and thickness of body, limbs, 


and head, and roundness to the face as shown in | 
| abundant, and commonly of a 
| light color ; the neck slender ; the 
| chest rather narrow; the limbs 
| small; and the whole figure deli- 


fig. 2. The complexion is generally rather florid ; 
the countenance cheerful if not smiling ; the eyes 
blue or light gray, and the hair soft, light, and 
fine. 

In character, round-faced persons are ardent, 


Fie. 2. Fre. 8. 
impulsive, versatile, and often fickle. They usual- 
ly have more elasticity than firmness, more dili- 
gence than persistence, more brilliancy than 
depth. They are fond of physical action and can 
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| not bear confinement, but at the same time love 


their ease and prefer play to hard work. They 
are amiable, loving, and cheerful, and less likely 
than the preceding class to become either cruel 
or selfish. 

When the brain and nervous system, whose 
chief seat and center is the grand dome of the 


skull, exercise the predominating influence in the | 


constitution, the expansion of the superior parts 
of the face, including the forehead, gives a pyri- 


Fie. 6. Fie. T. 


form or pear-shaped outline (fig. 3) to the whole. 
The forehead is high and pale ; the features deli- 


pressive ; the hair fine, soft, not 


cate and graceful rather than 
striking or elegant. 
This form of face indicateqgreat 
activity of the brain and nervous 
system, a lively if not brilliant 
imagination, and artistic or liter- 
ary tastes. 
Let us now look at these three 
classes of faces in the side view. 
It will be seen that in faces of 
the first or oblong form, the side 
view presents lines approaching the rectilinear, 
and that there is a tendency to angularity, as in 
fig. 4. The second or round form gives us in the 
profile (as well as in the front view) its character- 
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istic curves, as shown in fig. 5; while faces which 
are conical or pyriform in the front view (the third 
form) have a profile less rounded than the second 
and less angular than the first, but finer and more 
delicate than either, as represented in fig. 6. 


FACIAL ANGLES. 

The learned and ingenious Camper on examin- 
ing certain antique gems observed that the artists, 
in attempting to imitate them, failed in the heads 
from not throwing them sufficiently forward to 
make the line which touched the forehead and 
the teeth nearly perpendicular. He conceived 
that when he drew a profile so that the forehead 
and lips touched the perpendicular line, as in fig. 
7, he obtained the characters of an antique head. 


If, on the other hand, he let this line fall back and 
accommodated the outline of the head to it, he 
diminished the beauty and perfection of the form 
and the expression of intelligence. For example, 
if the line formed an angle of seventy degrees 
with a line drawn from the opening of the ear to 
the base of the nose, it became the head of a 
negro ; and if declining still further, by the depres- 
sion of the calvarium or brain-case—say to sixty 
degrees—it declared the face of an orang-outang, 
and so on down to the lowest animal. The heads 
of Europeans he found to form an angle of about 
eighty degrees, and that a character of sublime’ 
and more than human beauty was given by the 
ancient artists to the heads of their gods by mak- 
ing the facial angle still greater, amounting, in 
some cases, to one hundred degrees. 

As the degree of intelligence depends upon 
many other conditions besides those indicated by . 
this mode of measurement, it is evident that it 
can not be accepted in the extended application 


Fre. 9.—Grapes or Intetiicence. 


claimed for it by Camper; but taken in connec- 
tion with other indications, it is not without its 
value. 

The falling back of the facial line, it will be 
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seen (fig. 8), depends either upon the projection 
of the jaws, the recession of the forehead, or upon 
both combined, and the character of the angle is 
determined by these conditions— the first of which 
(in excess) betokens animality, and the last (neg- 
atively) a low grade of intelligence. Other things 
being equal, then, the smaller this angle, the lower 
the degree of intelligence ; and the greater this 
angle, up to ninety or perhaps one hundred de- 
grees, the higher the grade of intelligence. By 
throwing the line forward so as to form an open- 
ing of more than one hundred degrees, and ac- 
commodating the head to it, we create deformity, 
producing a projecting forehead, found only in 
the abnormal or diseased conditions of the brain. 

Bearing in mind, then, its limitations and mod- 
ifications, it is well in all cases, when making a 
physiognomical examination, to observe the facial 
angle. Fig. 9 will help to convey an idea of the 
different grades of development and intelligence 
as indicated in the profile, size, as well as form, 
being taken into the account. 


oe 
LIEKEENESSES. 


Emerson says : “It seems often as if we found 
a dozen different men rolled up in one man’s 
skin.”’ The great truth-speaker has hardly spoken 
a truer word. I have thought if some inventor 
would invent a process of spiritual photography, 
what a motley assemblage of likenesses he might 
produce of every one of us! And yet a similar 
process goes on every day and hour of our lives. 
Think of it. Every friend or acquaintance whom 
we meet is, so to speak, prepared plate, on which, 
as we pass, our image falls, and the impression is 
caught and fixed there forever. If these uncount- 
ed cartes de visite should be gathered up and laid 
before us, what a curious photographic album we 
should possess! A strange, startling, terrible re- 
pository! How we should laugh at some of its 
revelations, and blush at others, and should close 
the book at last, saying sadly, “ Not one among 
them all has seen me asIam. Not one.” Each 
one saw you as he had eyes to see. So on one 
page you are drawn a saint, on the next a syren. 
Here, a very child, simple and confiding ; there, 
a malicious imp, with eyes intent on mischief. 
One, who overtook you in a moment of weakness, 
but painted you “a maiden all forlorn,” while 
another has you a heartless coquette or a soulless 
Undine. Here you are portrayed a pale devotee, 
a “Mary who has chosen the better part.” On 
the opposite page is a very practical body, quite 
red in the face, who can scold soundly on occa- 
sion. Capital likenesses, both; only the first 
happened to be a Sabbath picture, while the sec- 
ond was taken on Monday morning, and your 
washerwoman was the artist. One has you a 
model of Christian forbearance, another a shrew 
and a vixen, and so on till the end of the list. 
And the more rich and varied and brilliant your 
character, the more plentiful and grotesque the 
caricatures you will get from both friends and 
enemies. 

But don’t complain. If they are wrong, they 
are also right. You are saint and savage; a 
wicked Circe and a Sister of Charity; a house- 





hold divinity and a household drudge. You are 
all sunshine to day, all storm to-morrow. I am 
speaking of you as if you were an ordinary mor- 
tal—a creature of circumstance, of moods and 
vagaries. I know people say of such a person, 
“ He is always just so.” As if that were a virtue. 
But in a large circle of acquaintances I have 
never been able to find that individual. And if 
I should find him, I suspect that he would be still 
more stupid and wooden and commonplace than 
the average of mankind. Defend me from the 
man or woman who is “ always just so.” 


[The why and wherefore is simple enough. 
The human mind has many strings, cords, or notes, 
which when touched give off expressions in accord- 
ance with their functions. Thus, when Combat- 
iveness or Destructiveness is touched, you get 
one tone or expression. When the affections, 
sympathies, or imagination are touched, you get 
a very different ~esponse. So of all the feelings, 
emotions, passions, sentiments, and senses. Dis- 
agreeable smells cause an expression correspond- 
ing to the offensiveness. So of noises, and of nox- 
ious substances when brought in contact with 
the tongue. 

But when not perverted, or, rather, when con- 
verted—when we have experienced that change 
of heart which brings ai/ there is of us under 
grace, through the exercise of the moral and 
spiritual nature, then there will be no more of the 
demon, no more of the syren; but being under 
the influence of the Good Spirit, there will be a 
bright radiance from every feature, and a happy, 
joyous expression, in both life and death. It is 
then we become resigned, and can say, “ Thy will 
be done.”’] 

at oe 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER. 


Ir is very easy to read character, if one only 
knows how. Note the sagacity exhibited by Solo- 
mon in the cases following : 


SOLOMON AND QUEEN SHEBA. 


The power of Solomon having spread his wis- 
dom to the utmost parts of the known world, 
Queen Sheba, attracted by the splendor of his 
reputation, visited the poetical king at his own 
court. There, one day, to exercise the sagacity 
of the monarch, Sheba presented herself at the 
foot of the throne ; in each of her hands she held 
a wreath, one composed of natural flowers, the 
other of artificial. The florist, whoever he was, 
had so exquisitely imitated the real natives of the 
garden, that at the distance it was held by the 
queen for the king’s inspection, it was deemed 
impossible for him to answer the question she put 
to him, which wreath was the production of na- 
ture and which of art? The sagacity of Solomon 
seemed perplexed. The honor of the monarch’s 
reputation for divine sagacity seemed diminished, 
and the whole Jewish court looked solemn and 
melancholy. At length an expedient presented 
itself to the king, and it must be confessed worthy 
of the natural philosopher. Observing a cluster 
of bees hovering about a window, had it 
opened ; the bees rushed into the court, and im- 
mediately alighted on one of the wreuths, while 
not a single one fixed on the other. The baffled 
Sheba had one more reason to be astonished at 
the wisdom of Solomon. 

We have read of another test to which the 
queen put the wise man’s discernment. She se- 
lected the most effeminate-looking boys she could 
find, and intermingling them in female dresses 
with the same number of girls, asked him, as he 
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sat at a distance, “ which was which.”’ Solomon 
ordered balls to be put into the hands of the 
young multitude, and that every individual should 
throw them at some object, one by one. 

The different manner in which this action was 
performed enabled him to pronounce on the sex. 


Here we see evidences of that intuitive judg- 
ment which coes far to make up greatness. 
Minds less «iscerning would not have acted thus. 
Solomon must have been, by organization, an ex- 
pert physiognomist, though he may not have 
studied anatomy, physiology, or phrenology. His 
impressions were more psychological than phys- 
ical. 

ae oe 


Po.rreness.—If you have an enemy, and an op- 
portunity occurs to benefit him in matters great or 
small, act like a gentleman and do him good ser- 
vice without hesitation. If you would know what 
it is to feel noble and “strong within yourself,” 
do it secretly and keep it secret. A man who can 
act thus will soon feel at ease anywhere. It is 
said of Callot, an eminent French artist and en- 
graver of the seventeenth century, that he was 
once slandered in @ pasquinade by a certain no- 
bleman of the court. At that time, to have one’s 
portrait engraved by Callot was an object of am- 
bition with the highest dignitaries of the kingdom, 
and it was attained by very few. Callot’s answer 
to the injury was to publish a superbly executed 
likeness of his enemy, with an inscription setting 
forth his titles and great deeds. To this day the 
incident is cited as an instance of proud nobility 
of soul. Callot was in the highest sense polite. 


Don’t Forget Your Grrrs.—When I lived among 
the Choctaw Indians, says a traveler, I held a 
consultation with one of their chiefs respecting 
the stages of their progress in the arts of civilized 
life, and among other things he informed me that 
at their start they made a great mistake—they 


only sent their boys to school. These boys came 
home intelligent men, but they married uneducat- 
ed and uncivilized wives ; and the uniform result 
was, the children were all like their mothers. 
The father soon lost all his interest both in wife 
and children. And now, said he, if we would 
educate but one class of our children, we should 
choose the girls, for when they become mothers, 
they educate their sons. This is the point, and it 
is true. No nation can become fully enlightened 
when mothers are not qualified to discharge the 
duties of home work of education. Pdrents! 
give your ees, as well as your sons, the 
best education in your power. 

Beavtirut Ipgza.—In the mountains of Tyrol 1t 
is the custom of the women and children to come 
out when it is bed-time and sing their national 
songs until they hear their husbands, fathers, and 
brothers answer them from the hills on their re- 
turn home. On the shores of the Adriatic such a 
custom prevails. There the wives of the fisher- 
men come down about sunset and sing a melody. 
After singing the first stanza, they listen till the 
well-known voice comes borne on the waters, 
telling that the loved one is almost home. How 
sweet to the w , as the shadows 
ga around him, must be the songs of the 
oved ones at home, that sing to cheer him ; and 
how they must strengthen and tighten the links 
pose bind together those humble dwellers by the 
sea 
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Our Social Relations. 


Ob, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in ove fate 
Their bearts, their fortanes, and their beings blend.— Thomson. 





THE WIFE, A PRUNING-ENIPE. 


Ix England the wife regulates all domestic 
affairs, and puts her husband, as well as her house- 
hold, to rights. Here is a statement, by an Eng- 
lish writer, of the good effects resulting from mat- 
rimony. We commend it to all eccentric bach- 
elors : 

“ Doubtless you have remarked with satisfaction 
how the little oddities of men who marry rather 
late in life are pruned away speedily after their 
marriage. You have found a man who used to 
be shabbily and carelessly dressed, with a huge 
shirt-collar frayed at the edges, and a glaring 
yellow silk pocket-handkerchief, broken of these 
things, and become a pattern of neatness. You 
have seen @ man whose hair and whiskers were 
ridiculously cut, speedily become like other hu- 
man beings. You have seen a clergyman who 
wore a long beard in a little while appear with- 
out one. You have seen a man who used to sing 
ridiculous sentimenta! songs leave them off. You 
have seen @ man who took snuff copiously, and 
who generally had his breast covered with snuff, 
abandon the vile habit. 

“ A wife is the grand wielder of the moral prun- 
ing-knife. If Johnson’s wife had lived, there 
would have been no hoarding up of bits of orange 
peel ; no touching all the posts in walking along 
the street; no eating and drinking with a dis- 
gusting voracity. If Oliver Goldsmith had been 
married, he would never have worn that memor- 
able and ridiculous coat. Whenever you find a 
man whom you know little about oddly dressed, 
or talking ridiculously, or exhibiting any eccen- 
tricity of manner, you may be tolerably sure that 
he is not a married man. For the little corners 
are rounded off, the little shoots are pruned away, 
in married men. Wives generally have much 
more common sense than their husbands, es- 
pecially when the husbands are clever, educated 
men. The wife’s advices are like the ballast that 
keeps the ship steady ; they are like the whole- 
some, though painful, shears snipping off little 
growths of self-conceit and folly.” 

[But suppose the lady have peculiarities and 
oddities, will they, too, disappear on entering 
into the holy bonds? We think they will.] 


<2 +> 


Waom To Marry.—When a young woman be- 
haves to her parents in a manner particularly 
affectionate and respectful, from principle as well 
as nature, there is nothing good and gentle that 
may not be expected from her, in whatever con- 
dition she may be placed. Were I to advise a 
friend as to his choice of a wife, my first counsel 
would be, “Look out for a pious girl, distinguished 
for her attention and love to her parents. The 


fund of worth and affection indicated by such be- 
havior, joined to the habits of duty and consider- 
ation thereby contracted, being transferred to 
the married state, will not fail, as a rule, to ren- 
der her a mild, obliging, and invaluable com- 
panion for life.’’ 





THE PARSON'S COURTSHIP. 


BY THEODORE TILTON, ED. “ INDEPENDENT.” 
I Know a tale of olden time, 
And this, to fill an idle day 
I fashion into idle rhyme, 
And all who care to read it may. 


The autumn leaves were all aflame, 
And so, in aucumn time of Jife, 
A parson’s heart was tinged the same 
ith holy fire to wed a wife. 
He girt the saddle on his mare, 
To go the way his heart inclined, 
But wore a sober look and air, 
As one who had a troubled mind. 
In riding past the graveyard gate, 
His eyes were overfilled with tears, 
For there he saw the slab of slate 
Where lay his wife of other years. 
She used to say it wronged the dead 
To wed again above a grave ; 
The words kept running in his head, 
And much bewilderment they gave. 
As through the ranks of golden rod 
He wound his way up Prospect Hill, 
He humbly asked Almighty God 
To grant a token of His will 
The Pirson’s vision cleansed by prayer, 
His duty grew as clear as light ; 
And duty never looks so fair 
As seen by prayer-illumined sight, 
Already had he fixed his choice : 
For every Sunday in the choir 
He heard the Widow Churchill’s voice 
Until she grew his heart’s desire. 
A woman pure of soul was she, 
By sorrow purified the more ; 
Whose wedded mate was lost at sea, 
Now nearly twenty years before. 
The parson’s passion, unconfessed, 
Like smoldered heat within him burned, 
Which never once the widow guessed, 
Or haply it had been returned. 
With hazel whip the mare was switched, 
And cantered up the rocky road, 
And underneath a tree was hitched 
At Captain Churchill's old abode. 
The dame was busy sifting flour, 
Nor heard the comer till he said, 
* Be praise to that Almighty Power 
Who giveth man his daily bread !” 
The widow, caught by such a guest 
In just her linsey-woolsey gown, 
Instead of in her Sunday best, 
Dropped bashfully her eyelids down. 
Then spake the suitor to her face, 
“T have a solemn word to say, 
Whereto is need of Heavenly grace, 
So, Widow Churchill, let us pray !’- 
Devoutly did the couple kneel— 
The parson at the rocking-cbair, 
The widow at the spinning-wheel— 
And this the burden of the prayer: 
He mourned for uncommitted sin, 
Implored a pardon for mankind, 
And craved that grace would enter in 
And sweetly move the widow’s mind. 
Then, rising from his prayerful knees, 
“TI yearn to take a wife,” he said, 
* And, loving thee—if God shall please, 
Nor thou refuse, we twain will wed !” 
The widow started with surprise, 
(For women old are women still,) 
But answered, lifting not her eyes, 
* T seek to know the Heavenly will.” 
The Heavenly will was plain indeed, 
And pointed to the flowery yoke, 
For love is not a human need 
" Of young alone, but aged folk. 
While yet the asters were in bloom, 
There came a throng from far and near, 
To wish the joy of bride and groom, 
And eat and drink the wedding-cheer, 
That night, beside the bridal-bed, 
Up spoke the bride in tender tone, 
“T have a message from the dead, 
And time has come to make it knows. 
“The years are twelve this very day, 
Since she whose title now is miue, 
The night before she passed away 
Bequeathed to me this written line: 
«* To thee, O friend of all yf life, 
I vow, before my strength be spent, 
That should he wed another wife, 
If thou art she, I rest content.’ ” 
He upon the well-kno#n hand, 
Thought backward of the byggne years, 
Thought forward of the heavenly land, 
And answered not a word for tears. 
A hallowed honeymoon they passed, 
And younger grew in growing old ; 
Till, sweetly fading out at last, 
They left the tale that I have told. 





A SPARTAN MARRIAGE. 


Many of the laws of Lycurgus, in connection 
with this subject, wou undoubtedly meet with 
the approbation of the fair sex of modern times. 
The time for marriage was fixed by statute, that 
of the man at about 30 or 35 years, that of the 
lady at about 20, or alittle younger. All men 
who continued unmarried after the uppointed 
time were liable to prosecution, and all old bach- 
elora were prohibited from being present at the 
public exercises of the Spartan maidens, and 
were denied the usual respect and honors paid to 
the aged. “ Why should I give you place,” cried 
the young man to the old unmarried gentleman, 
“when you have no child to give place to me 
when I am old?’ No marriage portions were 
given to any of the maidens, so that neither pov- 
erty should prevent a gallant, nor riches tempt 
him to marry contrary to his inclinations. The 
parents of three children enjoyed considerable 
immunities, and those with four children paid no 
taxes whatever—a regulation which all married 
men with large families will readily admit to be 
most wise and equitable. ye’ marriage was 
preceded by a betrothal, as in other Greek cities, 
but the marriage itself was performed by the 
young Spartan carrying off his bride by pretended 
abduction, and for some time afterward the wife 
continued to reside with her own family, and only 
met the husband on stated occasions. This extra- 
ordinary way of spending the honeymoon was 
first introduced by Lycurgus to prevent the hus- 
band from wasting too much of his time in his 
wife’s society during the first years of their mar- 
riage; and in order to economize the bride’s 
charms, it was customary for her bridesmaid to 
cut off all her hair on the wedding-day, so that 
for some time, at least, her personal attractions 
should increase with her years—a very good and 
eommendable plan, which we here recommend to 
the wives of the present day. 


——_—2 me 


Goop Apvice.—William Wirt’s letter to his 
daughter on the “small, sweet courtesies of life” 
contains a passage from which a deal of happi- 
ness might be learned: “I want to tell you a 
secret. The way to make yourself pleasant to 
others is to show them attention. The whole 
world is like the miller at Mansfield, who cared 
for nobody—no, not he, because nobody cared 
for him. And the whole world would serve you 
80, if you gave them the same cause. Let every 
one, therefore, see that you do care for them, by 
showing them the small courtesies. in which there 
is no parade, whose voice is still to please, and 
which manifest themselves by tender and affec- 
tionate looks, and little acts of attention, giving 
others the preference in every little enjoyment at 
the table, in the field, walking, sitting, or stand- 
ing.” 

Houspanps, Atrention!—If your wife pins a 
fresh rosebud in your button-hole when you go 
forth to business in the morning, be careful to 
present her with heartsease on your return at 
night. Some men grow suddenly ashamed of an 
unassuming pot of fragrant mignonette, if a 
wealthy friend happens to present them with a 
few flowers from his conservatory, and hide it 
away in some obscure corner to make room for 
the brilliant but scentless exotics. Wives are 
not unfrequently treated after a similar fashion ; 
and perhaps it would be well for their fastidious 
“lords and masters” to jot down the following 
lines upon the tablets of their memories : 

* As the myrtle, whose perfume enriches the bower, 

Is prized far beyond e’en the gaudiest flower ; 


So a wife, who a household can skillfully rule, 
Is a jewel of price to all men—save a fool.” 
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Physiology. 


should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Cabanis, 





PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Tue Journal of Education for Upper Canada 
publishes an essay by Mr. N. H. Harris, school 
trustee, iu which the claims of bodily education 
are very clearly and forcibly set forth. We are 
glad to see our provincial neighbors engaged in 
the good work of promoting human physical im- 
provement. We make some brief extracts from 
the paper referred to: 

IMPORTANCE OF THE FOUNDATION. 

The foundation of perfection in man is a sound 
physical organization. It is the base from which 
all thoughts and actions must rise. Is it not im- 
portant in the rearing of any structure in which 
great interests are involved to have a firm foun- 
dation? If an architect should endeavor to rear 
a costly structure upon a foundation that would 
not last until the work was completed, or if, after 
having completed it, it was found to be unten- 
able, wouldhe not justly be calleda fool? Ifa 
vessel were to be built to carry the most costly 
gems or the most valuable productions of the 
earth, would it not be important to have it so con- 
structed and secured in every joint that it would 
brave the stormy seas, and land its costly treas- 
ures at their proper destination ? 

SHIPWREOKED LIVES. 

How many youths are being lost by not being 
instructed properly. Treasures have been lav- 
ished upon them; they may have studied almost 
unceasingly to learn everything else but that— 
that which was most useful for them to know. A 
cargo of expensive knowledge has been heaped 
upon them, while their physical condition and 
culture has been entirely neglected, And what 
is the consequence? Their heads are large and 
their bodies small ; they have will, but no power. 
They certainly drift to the rock, A knowledge 
of the laws that govern human life, and of proper 
physiological conditions, would prevent such ca- 
lamities if physical culture were taught in our 
schools as the motive power of all actions; if 
physical perfection were regarded as the condition 
only in which man is capable of the highest en- 
joyment, and of contributing the greatest amount 
of labor for the good of his race. 


GREAT MEN’S BODIES. 

The records of the great men who have passed 
away from earth show that they were possessed 
of strong bodies. Witness Washington, Webster, 
Wellington, Alexander the Great, etc. Bona- 
parte, though a small man, was plump, round, 
and well organized. Such evidences teach us to 
cultivate bodily development, and correct person- 
al habits, if we desire health. 

TOBACCO—BAD EXAMPLES. 

How absurd to suppose that the teacher of any 
public school is setting a proper example by using 
that noxious and filthy weed, tobacco! He may 
make himself drunk with it ; he may poison him- 
self through and through ; he may befoul the at- 
mosphere of the school-room with his nauseous 





juice and breath, and sicken the tender stomachs 
of the young, and still be called a model teacher, 
and be thought a pattern worthy of imitation by 
young America. Alas, poor sons of America, you 
little know how many have been slain by this 
subtile poison! If you but knew how it dims and 
degrades the mind, depraves offspring, obstructs 
the depurating organs of the body, thereby sow- 
ing the seeds of disease and premature decay, 
and oftentimes sudden death ; if you could but 
count the graves of its victims, you would turn 
with horror and alarm from it. 


a 
HOW THE DUEKE SLEPT. 


Mr. Haywarp, who has edited the Diaries of a 
Lady of Quality, in allusion to ability to snatch 
sleep at will, says that it is impossible to be a 
great commander, or even a truly ggeat man in 
any line, without this power ; for without it both 
mind and body will prove unequal to a strain. 
There are two instances of its display by the Duke 
not generally known, and resting on the best 
authority. On arriving personally before St. 
Sebastian, he was informed that the breaching 
batteries would not open for two hours. “Then,” 
said he, turning to his aid-de-camp, “the best 
thing we can do, Burghersh, is to go to sleep.” 
He got off bis horse, slipped into a trench, sat 
down with his back against one side, and was fast 
asleep in a moment. Lord Burghersh (the late 
Earl of Westmoreland) did the same. 

The other occasion was when, having endured 
great fatigue, the Duke had gone to sleep in his 
tent, after giving strict orders not to be disturbed. 
An officer came in from the rear-guard—the army 
was in retreat—to say that the enemy were close 
at hand. The aid-de-camp on duty thought the 
contemplated emergency had arrived, and awoke 
the Duke. “Send the man in.” He entered. 
“You have been hotly pursued the whole day?” 
“Yes, my lord.” “Are the troops much tired?” 
“ Dead beat, my lord.” “Then the French must 
be dead beat, too—they won’t attack to-night. 
That will do.” Before the officer and aid-de-camp 
were well out of the tent, he was fast asleep 
again. 

[Sleep is “tired nature’s sweet restorer,” and 
an Englishman knows how to take it. Indeed, 
the above anecdote illustrates one of the leading 
peculiarities of the English. They sleep well. 
Go into a railway train any time of day, and you 
will find stout “John” in the arms of Morpheus, 
recuperating his energies, or laying in an extra 
stock of vitality. It is differentin America. Here, 
the people are more nervous, excitable, built on 
the high-pressure principle. When traveling, we 
fill our pockets and satchels with books and 
newspapers, and keep the body “all alive” and 
the mind “ wide awake,” while John B. finds an 
easy position and goes to sleep. If John sleeps 
too much, we as a people sleep too little. John 
takes life easy and enjoys it, we the reverse ; and 
are governed by the Scriptural injunction, “What 
thy hands find to do, do with thy might.” And 
we write, talk, and work with the force of a forty- 
horse power. . 

Those who sleep well seldom go crazy. Insane 
persons sleep poorly. We must give the causes 
and cure of insanity at another time, when we 


shall have more to say on the very important 
subject of sleep.] 





A NEW CURATIVE. 


Tue Circular, a Community journal, says : 

A New Corative.—We have not discovered, like 
a certain quack advertiser, an all-healing medicine 
in a “common pasture-weed,” nor are we pre- 
pared to show nostrums with the “ retired phy- 
sician whose sunds of life are nearly run out,” 
but we have found and seen used with the best 
effect in many instances of sickness a curative 
agent that is not far brought or expensive, but 
that we can confidently recommend to our read- 
ers as of exceeding value—namely, Criticism. It 
is a common custom here [in the Oneida Commun- 
ity] for every one who may be attacked with any 
disorder to apply this remedy by sending for a 
committee of six or eight persons, in whose faith 
and spiritual judgment he has confidence, to come 
and criticise him. The result, when administered 
sincerely, is almost universally to throw the pa- 
tient into a sweat or to bring on a reaction of his 
life against disease, breaking it up and restoring 
him soon to usual health. We have seen this re- 
sult produced without any other agency, except 
the use of ice, in perhaps twenty cases of sore 
throat within a few weeks. We have seen it take 
effect at an advanced stage of chronic disease, 
and raise a person up apparently from death’s 
door. It seems a somewhat -heroic method of 
treatment, when a person is suffering in body, to 
apply a castigation to the character through the 
spiritual or moral part ; but this is precisely the 
thing needed to cleanse and purify the system 
from disease. We have tried it and found it to be 
invaluable. To all who have faith in Christ as a 
physician, we can commend this prescription as a 
medium for conveying his healing life. If you 
are sick, seek for some one to tell you your 
faults, to find out your weakest spot in character 
and conduct ; let them put their finger on the very 
sore that you would best like to keep hid. De- 
pend upon it, there is the avenue through which 
disease gets access to you. And if the sincerity 
which points this out and opens it to the light 
burts and is mortifying for the time being, it is 
only a sign that the remedy is applied at the 
right place and is taking effect. 

[This reminds us of an anecdote— ala Mr. 
President Lincolna—of a master and servant 
“down South.” The servant had committed 
some offense, which, in the judgment of the mas- 
ter, deserved chastisement ; and he proceeded to 
talk to and flog the relenting rogue, alternating, 
first, a little talk, and then a little flog. But the 
words hurt more than the whip, and the servant 
begged his master to keep on with the whip and 
not stop to talk, for he could not stand that. We 
can see very clearly that the Oneida patient, be 
his disease—crime ?—what it may, that the six or 
eight accusers, when combined, would be too 
much for the disease, if not for the patient. In 
our own practice, as phrenologists, we find it an 
easy matter to throw a person into a profuse per- 
spiration by simply dissecting him—mentally, we 
mean—for it is trying to most men to have their 
faults held up to view, as in a mirror.] 

ee 


Szesr thou a man wise in his own conceit! 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. 
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INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 


Man is truly wonderfully ‘and fearfully made. 
Enjoying the proud distinction of the highest and 
noblest work of creation, his complicated organ- 
ism well deserves the title. Blessed by the Creator 
with physical beauty and perfection far exceeding 
that of the other animal members of the creation, 
he is endowed with mental powers infinitely more 
god-like andexalted. Possessing in a high degree 
all the faculties which belong to them, he sur- 
passes entirely in the broad range of his intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual endowments the highest 
efforts of their limited intelligences. His mental 
structure ig at once beautiful and sublime, and 
the infinite Creator seems to have displayed all his 
omnific or creative power in the magnificent 
specimens of his workmanship which the mind of 
man evinces. Its immensity, grasp, and power 
are absolutely undeterminable save by God alone, 
and he who attempts to prescribe the limits of its 
unmeasured capabilities, discovers by the impo- 
tency of his results and the futility of his labors 
his own inadequacy to the task. 

Man thus bountifully endowed has three essen- 
tial elements in his nature which are necessary to 
constitute a harmonious character. These are the 
moral or religious, the intellectual, and the animal 
elements. All of these are susceptible of govern- 
ment and improvement in the individual who pos- 
sesses them ; but it is to the cultivation of the in- 
tellect that we wish now to direct your attention. 


ELEMENTS OF INTELLECT. 

The different parts that compose the intellect 
have been variously named and differently defined 
by metaphysical writers, but it is now generally 
conceded that under that term is embraced all the 
reasoning, analyzing, and comparing powers, and 
the instinctive perceptions of the human mind. 
In different men we find different degrees of the 
intellectual powers, and these powers as a whole 
sustain different relations to their other faculties ; 
80 it is also that the component parts which form 
the intellect as a whole do not bear the same pro- 
portion to each other, and we frequently find men 
who have intellects chiefly developed in the direc- 
tion of the reasoning and comparing powers, and 
others with intellects equally large, but the reten- 
tive and perceptive powers predominate over the 
others. In the former case these developments 
impart a speculative, theoretical tendency to the 
mind ; in the latter, they excite a love for the vis- 
ible and the tangible, and unite their possessor 
closely to the more practical forms of physical 
life. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

To illustrate this constitutional disparity in in- 
tellectual tendencies is an easy task. Compare 
the American Indian, whose acuteness of percep- 
tion and remarkable powers of observation are 
well known, with a Franklin or a Kepler, whose 
profundity of thought and comprehensiveness of 
mind were unsurpassed by any in the age in which 
they lived. With the Indian, the observing intel- 
lect predominates over the reflective ; with the 
philosopher it is the reverse of this, Yet both 
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these different stages of development are useful 
in their particular sphere. For instance, the In- 
dian by means of his wonderful perceptive powers 
will track an enemy for miles through a dense 
forest or an open wilderness with the most un- 
erring accuracy. He observes everything that 
will give the slightest clew to the course of the 
pursued. Every leaf, every twig, every mark in 
the sand receives ashare of his minute inspection, 
and to him serve in lieu of a guide-post to direct 
him on his way. But suppose we delegate this 
Indian, who has comparatively little reflective 
power, to fill the position of a Franklin, a Web- 
ster, or a Clay, men of unexampled breadth and 
grasp of mind, would he not signally fail becanse 
of his inability to wrestle with those great sub- 
jects which engrossed the attention of these ex- 
traordinary men? And to make the comparison 
complete, what a ludicrous spectacle it would be 
to the savage to see some of our great philoso- 
phers in the wilds of an American forest using 
their philosophy alone, or, may-be, their meager 
perceptives, in vain to discover and interpret the 
minute but infallible indications by which the In- 
dian shapes his course when tracing the footsteps 
of another! 


HARMONIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 

But as a general rule, the best results are ob- 
tained, the greatest good is accomplished, when 
each of the intellectual faculties is developed 
largely and in harmony with the others. Most, 
of the great men of the past and the present have 
been those whose intellectual powers have been 
well-balanced and harmoniously exercised, so 
that each individual element tended to strengthen 
and perfect the whole structure, and thus secure 
great power in mental manifestation. 


CAPACITY FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

But whatever may be our predilections in a 
mental sense, in whatever direction our intel- 
lects may be developed, whether in that of thought, 
observation, reasoning, or comparison, its varied 
capacities are susceptible of culture to an indefi- 
nite degree. And this fact admitted, it becomes a 
duty carefully to train each particular and indi- 
vidual part, and thus.strengthen and invigorate 
the whole. We know that the strength and ten- 
sion of a rope or cord is doubled by rubbing the 


surface with wax, but we know that it is more | 


than doubled by applying the wax successively 
to the strands that compose the whole string, and 
then braiding them together so that they will act 
in concert. So we should not apply intellectual 


a whole, as our present system of education gen- 
erally does, but strive to strengthen each compo- 
nent part, and thus enhance the power of the 
whole and induce harmonious action. And even 
where one may be possessed Of a well-balanced 
and strong intellect in every sense, yet it can not 
be determined to what extent cultivation will im- 
prove it. We believe it is the privilege of every 
one, of whatever age, sex, rank, or station, to ac- 
quire greater cerebral power by an assiduous and 
judicious use of the means for its attainment. 
HOW TO DEVELOP INTELLECT, 

But having ascertained what are the elements 

of the intellect and the desirability of their devel- 
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opment, the question arises how best can this be 
effected? We answer, by proper ewercise. Itis a 
well-known fact that the power of a magnet in- 
creases in proportion to the weight it has to bear, 
unless it be overloaded; and so far as physical 
powers are concerned, we are conscious of in- 
creased strength and vigor by judicious physical 
exercise—the muscles become harder and firmer, 
the bones become stronger, and the capabilities for 
physical effort are increased in time almost ten- 
fold. This is the result of using our resources in 
a physical direction. And so it is with the mind; 
it is impossible to say how much mental power 
may be attained by right cultivation. The more 
we think and observe, the more we are capable 
of observation and thought, and the more pleasant 
become these mental operations, and in this way 
the power of each faculty is augmented. 

Then let every young man acquire the habit of 
minute observation and profound thought, acting 
conjointly, and who shall say what results may 
not be achieved. Dr. Gall, with his close-observ- 
ing and far-reaching intellect, saw the relation be- 
tween the configuration of the human brain and 
of character. Out of this came the discovery 
of Phrenology. The great Newton observes an 
apple fall from a tree; hundreds and thousands 
before his time had seen the same thing occur, yet 
it had exéited no speculations or contemplations ; 
but the great philosopher being possessed of this 
simple fact seeks to know the cause, and at last 
brings forth and presents to the world, by the 
travailings of his mighty intellect, the great law 
of gravitation. Had not he trained his mind to 
habits of observation and reflection, there is no 
telling how long we should have remained in ig- 
norance of that great principle ; and it is to men of 
this character—men who think and observe—that 
we are indebted to for some of the most useful 
discoveries and inventions of modern times. Then 
let us profit by the example of these distinguished 
men, and let us observe and reflect, let us think, 
reason, and mentally analyze and compare, and we 
shall find that in due time “ we shall reap the re- 
ward, if we faint not.” 


_ <P oe 


ARE DREAMS PROPHETIC? 


I am not a believer in dreams, in the usual ac- 


| ceptance of the term, yet there is something about 


them which I have never seen or heard explained, 
or been able to explain satisfactorily to myself, 


| viz., the origin and cause of that class of dreams 


culture superficially or merely to the intellect as | shose character bears no relation to our experience 


or our previous thoughts, those which seem to 
serve as revelators and interpreters of the knowl- 
edge which the privileged soul brings from our 
future’s hidden paths. Some dreams will not be 
thrust aside, but go with us through long chang- 
ing years until this mission is accomplished, their 
prophetic revealings presented as living realities, 
and we compelled to admit their truth, Such, 
despite my lack of faith, has been my experience. 
Many strangely prophetic dreams have been 
mine. I will refer to one whose resistless pres- 
ence and power have already extended over five 
years of my life, and yet the end is not; every 
part and feature is ever as distinctly present to 
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my mind as at the time of its first presentation ; 
each part or character has been thus far as faith- 
fully developed into reality as if it were a special 
mandate from the Almighty; each little scene 
and incident, even the very words, the tones, the 
music, the dress, that of the gentleman being 
military, although our country had at that time 
arrayed no armies. All, all, has been realized 
to the letter ; yes, and upon the same finger now 
circles the same ring of my dream ; and I have 
been and still continue to be controlled or led 
against my own will, by a charm which I am 
powerless to resist, to obey every decree of that 
fatal dream —fatal, because with its close comes 
the end to all of earthly hope, love, and happi- 
ness to me. Reality has brought me all the 
visioned beauty, sweetness, and joy, and has not 
spared the darkness, bitterness, and anguish ; 
often has the haunting presence bade me live 
over again the agony, the mockery, and desola- 
tion which the end is to bring, for I know that 
just as surely and as faithfully as that dream has 
been thus far fulfilled, will the parts yet remain- 
ing be made real ; and I, strive as I may, possess 
no power to avertit. I stand as it were upon 
the brink of a yawning abyss, held there by a 
shadowy hand which slowly moves me around, 
yet I shall not fall alone. Some time I may 
relate my dream or its reality in its minuteness, 
which may not be wholly uninteresting. 

Any explanation as to the cause and origin of 
the foregoing dream will be thankfully received 
by A Scsscriser. 


[Our correspondent’s case is an interesting one ; 
but hers is by no means an isolated example. 
Others have had similar experiences. The ques- 
tions suggested are pertinent and important ; but 
we must defer their discussion till another time. 
We should be glad to receive a detailed account 
of the dream referred to. 


oe 


PAITH. 


Tuere are many kinds of faith, which, by the 
aid of Phrenology, we are enabled to point out. 
Thus we have the spiritual or religious faith of the 
organ of Spirituality, and the faith (some of us, at 
least) in our own abilities, springing from a largely 
developed organ of Self-Esteem. Largely develop- 
ed Hope inspires us with a faith that the future will 
unfold to us some long-wished-for event. Wemay 
measure bulk or proportion, and may not be per- 
fectly sure that we are correct, but our largely 
developed organ of Size inspires us with a faith 
that we are right in the decision that our minds 
have arrived at. Hope and Vitativeness largely 
developed, with the cultivated Intellect, give us 
a faith that we shall exist hereafter. We gaze 
upon the face of our friend, and the largely de- 
veloped organ of Human Nature perceives and 
also gives us faith that we are rightly judging of 
a certain trait of character. The Christian, the 
man of God, wherever he may be, in safety and 
in danger, has faith in Him who has formed us all. 
This is the faith of all faiths, the most noble, and 
it is a most noble feeling—that feeling that bids 
us at all times, whether despondent or cheerful, 
say, “Thy will be done.” We should all have 
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this faith, for without it we are like a rudderless 
ship, tossed upon a stormy sea of temptation, 
‘driven here and there, without the power to guide 
oar course of life to a haven of happiness ; we 
siould seek it as the budding flower seeks the 
light, for without it we are truly imperfectly guid- 
ed. This is the faith that leads to heaven. “ Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus and thou shalt be saved.” 
Acts xvi. 31. “For if ye believe not that I am 
He, ye shall die in your sins.” John viii. 24. 
Reader, have you this faith” As a general rule, 
the great majority lack faith, and we should cul- 
tivate it, for it is essential to our happiness, “and 
muse and meditate upon divine things,” that our 
minds may be open to the reception of truth. 
Our faiths vary in their intensity and in the direc- 
tion in which our reasoning faculties may direct. 
The saying, “ I have no faith in it,” is often heard 
in. our conversation, and is applied to different 
subjects, as for instance the sciences. One may 
“have faith” in one science; another’s belief is 
very different. It is interesting to observe through 
the phrenological spectacles the different faiths 
that people have, as Phrenology can always mea- 
sure the amount of faith and its kind, and the dif- 
ferent manifestations of faith are beautifully ex- 
plained. Then, reader, should we not “have 
faith” in the science by the aid of which we can 
do these things? We think so. Reader, what is 
your opinion ? J. 1. D. B. 


amo 
LABOR—MENTAL AND MANUAL. 


BY MRS. CLARA L. MEACHAM. 


As an equalization of the circulation of the 
physical system is necessary for a healthy state of 
the body, so is an equality of menraL and MANUAL 
labor promotive of health, happiness, and long 
life. 

1. Of HEALTH, because an over-tasking of either 
mind or body will bring on languor, debility, 
and disease. Note the over-worked student, the 
midnight writer, or the “bookworm,” who toil 
almost day and night, unceasingly, without rest or 
recreation. See the pallid, sunken cheek, the 
languid look, and the slow and weary step. 

And then look at the “day laborer,” who toils 
from the rising of the morning sun until it again 
sinks behind the western hills. See his expres- 
sionless countenance ; look in vain for the flash 6f 
the fire of intellect in those dull eyes. See his 
ungainly form ; watch each awkward movement 
as he measures the ground toward his supper and 
couch. Each step is weary and stiff, like an over- 
worked beast of burden. 

But go and see the individual who equalizes 
mental and manual labor six days out of seven— 
who studies or writes for rest, and toils for recre- 
ation. See the speaking intelligence of that coun- 
tenance; read the depths of the great soul in 
those beaming eyes; see the symmetry of form, 
the grace of every move, and the elastic step. 

2. Of Happiness. Have you a doubt that that 
individual’s life is a life of happiness? No. Be- 
cause his life is a life of usefulness. Little 
sorrows and annoyances do not affect such an 
individual, like one continually worn with mental 
or manual labor. 





And from great sorrows the elasticity of his 
spirit seems to rebound. When “ datk clouds” 
obscure the mental vision, his activity soon brings 
him round till he sees the “ silver lining.” 

“ His moments are bordered with tints of the rose, 
Life’s hours in cloudlets of amiber fepose.” 

Through science he “looks through nature tip 
to Nature’s God.” By labor he toils with a strong 
right arm for independence, for right, and for 
comforts, to make his home onc of refinement and 
happiness. He has no idle hours to waste in dis- 
sipation ; his constant employment shields him 
from temptation. 

8. Of Lone Lirz. As year succeeds year, and 
time rolls on, has he not a fair prospect of long 
life and serene old age? His hand is not palsied 
with stimulus or toil. No alcoholic fumes in- 
flame his vitals or poison his system” The ma- 
chinery of life rolls quietly on, unobstructed. 
One part has not been over-worked and over- 
tasked at the expense of the other. Hand and 
brain have worked in unison. 


——_— + 
WOMAN'S SPHERE. 


Everytaine has its sphere, and the sphere of 
everything is that in which it can confer the most 
good upon itself and others. This is as true of wo- 
man as of man—individually as well as otherwise. 
And, after some thought, I have taken the position 
that oratory, in its fullest sense, is as broad as uni- 
versal in its scope as literature. For I can imagine 
no reason which can be urged against woman’s 
taking a part in oratory which can not also be 
urged against her taking a part in literature. 
Though young, and not versed in its history, I 
have the impression that female literature is, as a 
body, of decidedly modern date; that it is not 
long since “ blue stockings” were subjects of rid- 
icule. Am I right or wrong? 

There are sentiments which woman’s only 
can fitly transcribe, and which her voice only 
can fitly utter. Understand me. I would not 
have woman do anything unwomanly any more 
than I would have man do anything unmanly ; 
but I think there are causes in which she can 
serve by going before the public. There are 
parts of our nature which none but a woman, or 
those of a womanly nature, can appeal to. 


——__—. > 


Seir-Convicrep—A Fact.—A lady came to our 
office for an examination, in company with seve- 
ral other persons. The examiner remarked that 
her Combativeness was large and very active ; 
that she had a sharp, quick temper, and was prone 
to disputation, etc. Here he was interrupted by 
the lady herself, who turned round and declared 
he was mistaken, that she was not at all disposed 
to dispute, and that she only wished she had more 
Combativeness, that she might give people their 
due! 

The sudden explosion among her friends 
which followed this retort, showed how much 
easier it is to judge correctly the character of 
others than of ourselves. 


Rarser Saarr.—* Why,” inquired a country 
clergyman of one of his flock, “do you always 
sleep in your pew when I am in the pulpit, wile 

here? 
Fee ees tia tophe = ae gon geeeek, 
I know it’s all right; but I keep a good look-out 
oo a stranger.” 
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Religious Department. 
« The Phrenologist has the right to hint whether Christianity is 


atapted to the nature of men, and he ts delighted tn seeing it in per 
fect ha: mouy with human nature,’’—Spurzheba, 





OLD AGE. 
EXTRACTS FROM A FAREWELL SERMON BY REV. 
M. BALLOU, PREACHED IN NEW YORK, SEP- 
TEMBER 4ru, 1864. 





Tax7.—They shall bring forth fruit in old age ; they shall 
be fat and flourishing.— Psalm xcii. 14. 

SOURCES OF HAPPINESS IN OLD AGE. 

“The true quiet, the real happiness or misery 
of old age, when it does come, depends almost 
entirely upon what the previous life has been. In 
one can be found that high, calm, cheerful, serene 
class which has lived in the love of God; in the 
other those who have disease, or as the Apostle 
expresses it by saying, ‘who have lived without 
hope and without God in the world.’ On the 
other hand, it is remarked in the text and context 
that ‘the righteous shall flourish like the palm 
tree; he shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon ; 
those that be planted in the house of the Lord, 
shall flourish in the courts of our God ; they shall 
still bring forth fruit in old age; they shall be fat 
andfiourish.’ These old and magnificent truths are 
not dead. Generations, states, and empires have 
been born, and lived, and passed away, but these 
truths still clothe themselves with the verdure and 
fruit of their youth. And so a truly good per- 
son,a good man who has been faithful to his duty, 
fulfilled his obligations, who has given up his soul 
and dedicated himself to the divine work, who 
has endeavored always to walk in the divine and 
sacred.law, such a one finds himself, as the full- 
ness of years comes to him, cfothed with the ver- 
dure of Christianity, with a joy as fresh and beau- 
tiful as any that adorns our earlier period of life. 
I say this, notwithstanding the fact that persons 
of this description have more trials and sorrows 
toendure. Possibly they may have inherited to 
some extent a defective physical constitution ; 
possibly they may be the subjects of organic dis- 
ease that works out of it, or from the keenness of 
their sympathy with suffering friends, they them- 
selves may suffer; and still the fact which I have 
stated remains essentially true. Overreaching 
and interweaving all their life there will be a di- 
vine radiance, a certain peace and trust that noth- 
ing earthly can destroy.” 


FINDING OUR LEVEL. 

“Before middle age most persons have found 
their own level ; they have determined the measure 
of their own ability ; they have exhausted the 
dream of individuality in their chosen profession 
or pursuit, and the sensual charms of life at this 
time have little in them that seems attractive. They 
all abandon many aims, wishes, and views with 
which they started in earlier life ; they expect then 
only competence instead of wealth, and a position 
of honesty and not great conquest. Golden fancies 
have grown dim. All the far-reaching prospects 
of fame and honor have waned, and the horizon 


-is fast showing another painting on every side. 


Few things are more striking than the contrast be- 
tween the views of earlier life, that always fill the 








mind, and what they actually realize. Every man 
expects that he is to be very wise, very rich, very 


great,and veryhappy. Every one, I say, expects 


this in early life, sincerely. Maturity causes these 
views gradually to die out, one after another, until 
perhaps, at last, a man will be thankful if he can 
have a competency, or if he can attain to a reason- 
able position. Then all the dreams of his enter- 
prises seem far less plausible when he has gained 
them than to the anticipation of his early life.” 


THE MORAL SENTIMENTS NEVER DIE. 

“T have always regarded it as a most beautiful 
arrangement of the divine mercy, and one which 
is pledged to us, that the moral nature never dies, 
that it lives beyond the grave. The fact. that 
when the physical senses become inactive; when 
the eye is dim ; when the energies are palsied by 
age ; when all the other recollections come to die 
away from the thoughts, the moral traits, the moral 
sensibilities, generally remain less obscured, and 
frequently they grow in mellowness and beauty 
up to the very confines of the eternal world. 

“One of the most eminent clergymen in New 
England gives me an account of an individual 
whom he personally knew, who passed away many 
years ago, at the ripe old age of one hundred and 
seven years. The communication of the old man 
with the outward world at that time had entirely 
ceased, that is except when objects were for the 
moment forced upon his attention ; but as he had 
been from his youth up of a gentle, kind-hearted, 
devoted disposition, he still manifested the utmost 
cheerfulness with great patience and the most fer- 
vent gratitude. His lips were constantly moving, 
or for the most part of the time in his waking hours 
his lips were moving in the act of faintly uttered 
prayer, and the only proof of consciousness that 
he retained was that fervent benediction. When 
any of his family or his friends could succeed in 
penetrating the thick cloud or walls that shut in 
his soul, the blind and deaf old man had no reply 
to them save that which came from his moral and 
his religious nature. That seemed to be all that 
was left of him; and this moral, religious nature 
was still fresh and green, as in his earlier life. 

“Who can doubt that such a one has that with- 
in himself which insures him peace, joy, glad- 
ness; that his solitude is cheered by ministering 
visitors; that God, and Christ, and good angels, 
and good spirits are with him continually ; and 
that on the lofty mountain, whose top is inacces- 
sible to the voices of his family and friends, he is 
far nearer to heaven than the dwellers in that 
valley below ?” 

WALK WITH Gop. 

“ Learn, then, my friends, I pray you with my 
last prayer, learn to walk with God in your ear- 
lier days; seek His counsels, His guidance, al- 
ways, and then only you will carry a hidden life 
within you ; and when the hoary age comes, and 
the haven of earthly being is passed, and its 
sheaves all gathered in, the fruits of piety, of 
spiritual works, shall be ripening for the more 
glorious haven in the kingdom of God the Father. 


LAW OF KINDNESS, 


“ Again, if you wish to enjoy what the text de- - 


scribes as a fresh and green old age, let me ob- 
serve that you must make kindness and love the 









rule of action, the law of ycur lives. We ought 
to bind ourselves by ties of humble benevolence 
with as many of our fellow-beings as possible ; 
we ought to bear ourselves toward them in such 
a manner that ‘ the eye when it sees us shall bless 
us ; and the ear when it hears us shall bear wit- 
ness for us.’ 

“ The feeling of selfishness withers up the heart 
prematurely ; it makes a young man old; while 
a kind, beneficent temper keeps the heart young 
and fresh, and makes him to flourish like the 
‘green bay tree.’ A noble and truly generous 
soul is not likely to be deserted in the decline of 
life, either by God or man. His own kindred 
and companions may become few, but even 
strangers will perform the part of relatives to such 
a one; and youth will blend its morning beams 
with the rich sunset of the benevolent and sym- 
pathizing ; love, gratitude, and affection will steady 
the tottering footsteps and lighten the infirmities 
of one who has been all his life a merciful and 
loving man. There may be some few exceptions 
to this statement, I allow, but I think that they 
are very few indeed, and the rule is nevertheless 
just as I have stated. From every true life that 
you see around you, every ray, I say, will be re- 
flected back to you before you enter upon the vale 
of years. Remember constantly, then, the neces- 
sity of being kind and tender-hearted.° Combat 
earnestly, resolutely, every determination to do 
otherwise ; cherish and cultivate that spirit, and 
it shall prove a source of almost infinite blessed- 
ness to you as you go down the dark valley of the 
shadow of death.” 


ee em 


GOD AND MAN. 


Tue two greatest themes in this universe sub- 
mitted to man, are God and man. A philosophic 
poet has said, “The proper study of mankind is 
man.” But neither God nor man can be studied 
without a supernatural revelation of both. We 
must study God in man and man in God, before 
we can form an adequate knowledge or concep- 
tion of either. 

It probably did not occur to the philosopher 
whom we have quoted that a Divine revelation of 
man to himself was indispensable to man, in 
order to the apprehension of himself. I do not 
say to the comprehension of himself. Man needs 
a revelation of himself to himself before he can 
apprehend himself; much more before he can 
comprehend himself. But if it be a conceded 
fact that comprehension is indefinitely superior to 
apprehension, then no man can comprehend him- 
self; because that which comprehends is always 
greater than the object or subject comprehended. 
Hence the prayer of the sweet Psalmist of Israel : 


“ Judge me, O God, and prove my heart ; 
Try me, and know my thoughts : 
And see if in me be any way of provocation, 
And lead me in the wa everlasting.” 


C., in Millennial Harbinger. 

[Very true. Man can only comprehend the 
material part of man. He can not comprehend 
the origin nor the end of existence. But he can 
take the measure of his body and brain, with all 
their organs; and, by comparing one with another, 
judge wherein they differ, the one from another, 
and what portion predominates, and what is the 
tendency of each. 

The “supernatural revelation” vouchsafed to 
all godly men, enables them to see with eyes 
illuminated by the Holy Ghost, which is withheld 
from the mere animal or natural man. 

When under Divine or spiritual influences, man 
becomes more prophetic, more clear of vision, 
and has a vastly longer reach of mind. In- 
deed, he comes into more immediate and intimate 
relations with God. Hence the necessity of “ be- 
ing born again.”’} 
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VALEDICTORY. 


Tue present number completes the 
Fortrern Votume of the American 
PurenoLocicaL Journat. It is the 
only unbroken record of the discovery, 
the progress, and the present condition 
of Phrenology in any language. It is 
the only serial in the world devoted to 
the discussion and elucidation of “ the 
science of mind.” That it should have 
lived so long, and that its prospects for 
coming time should be so promising, is a 
surprise to many, and a source of real 
encouragement to its friends and sup- 
porters. 

Not to its Editers and to its Publish- 
ers alone is its continuance and its use- 
fulness due, but to a large-hearted, lib- 
eral-minded, and generous people, who, 
with “all good wishes” to a cause so 
new and so great, came forward, and 
with “shoulder to the wheel,” and a 
spirit that “ never tires,” supported the 
enterprise. There have been periods in 
this Journat’s history when its current 
profits came far short of defraying its 
current expenses; when, had it not been 
for the help of co-workers — and every 
one who works for it is counted as such 
—it must have been discontinued. To 
these voluntary agents, whose names en- 
rich its subscription-books from year to 
year, is mainly due the continuance of 
this vehicle of scientific and useful knowl- 
edge. We trust the benefits of its con- 
tinuance have been reciprocal. Not a 
phrenologist—be he good, bad, or indif- 
ferent —but has been benefited by it; 
while parents, preachers, teachers, phy- 
sicians, and scores of individuals, ac- 








knowledge themselves debtors to its 
teachings. 

Not for dollars, not for honors, but 
rather for the hope of doing good, have 
its Editors and Publishers devoted their 
best thoughts and their best years to 
these volumes, and they enjoy the happy 


| consciousness of having tried to do it 


acceptably to their readers, to them- 
selves, and to Him who judges all. 

It were idle to stop here and apologize 
for “‘ shortcomings,” or frame excuses for 
omissions. Be it known that, with all 
our knowledge of human character, and 
all our reaching and striving after per- 
fection, we, like the rest of frail human- 
ity, are still struggling with proclivities 
to evil as well as to good, and fail to 
come up to our own ideal standard of 
excellence. But by honest endeavors, 
and the prayers of good men, and the 
grace of God, we shall struggle on with 
our work in love and fear, trusting to 
the thanks of a grateful people, and to 


. His approval for our reward. 


Of the past we have nothing to say. 
The Journat has spoken, is still speak- 
ing, of us and for us. Our merits and 
our demerits are in black and white. 
We can not now revise, correct, or erase 
them. Happily for us, we are laboring 
in the interest of a lenient and a merci- 
ful people, who will forgive if they do 
not forget a delinquency. 

Of the present we say, with deepest 
gratitude, that our cause throughout the 
world was never before in so prosperous 
a state. Good men everywhere begin to 
see and acknowledge the truth and util- 
ity of the principles we teach. Clergy- 
men apply them to the right interpre- 
tation and elucidation of Gospel truths ; 
teachers apply them in calling out and 
developing the faculties of their pupils; 
physicians, in the treatment of the sick 
and in the management of the insane ; 
judges, in administering justice ; states- 
men, in appointing competent men to 
places of honor and trust; mechanics, in 
selecting apprentices ; merchants, in the 
choice of clerks and book-keepers ; banks, 
and other corporations, in choosing re- 
liable officers and cashiers; parents, in 
governing their children; and sensible 
lovers apply Phrenology and Physiogno- 
my in the selection of suitable matrimo- 
nial companions for life. 

“Be ye not unequally yoked,” is a 





Divine injunction, and this is one of the 
means by which to know and obey that 
much neglected charge. And so on to 
the end. There is no human interest 
independent of these principles. All in. 
terests are covered by, as well as come 
under, and irradiate from, the human 
brain. Ours is the science of sciences— 
the beginning, the middle, and end of 
all interests. What, then, is there in 
the whole cycle of knowledge to be com. 
pared to this ? 

And what of the future? Predictions 
are as inconsiderately made as are bets, 
and in very much the same way. But 


ours may, nay, must be based on a deeper | 
philosophy than that known to others not | 


versed in Phrenology. We make no idle 
guess, express no mere opinion, but we 
claim to know that just in so far as a 


knowledge of these doctrines extends, will | 
there be a modification in our modes of | 


government, forms of worship, and meth- 


ods of teaching. Heathen idolatry, bar. | 
barous punishments, juvenile precocity, 


and premature death will be abolished, 


and a better condition of things sub- | 


stituted. 

When a knowledge of these views 
comes to pervade the world, those lines 
of the immortal Cowper, 

‘* Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn,’’ 


will become obsolete, and man, now cruel | 


and revengeful, will aspire to that high 
position for which he was created. 


At present, not one man in a million | 


comes up fully to his highest capabilities. 


He is dwarfed bodily, intellectually, so- | 
cially, and spiritually. He has lost the | 


power of prophecy, and grovels in the 
dark. By learning what are his innate 
capabilities, he can rise, assume the place 
his Maker intended him to fill, apd make 


the most of all his powers of body and | 
Phrenology encour- | 


faculties of mind. 
ages, it does not flatter; and the one 
who understands it best will rise the 
highest in the scale of being. 

We will not stop here to cite instances 
in which intelligent and high-minded 
individuals have failed to secure success, 


but put it to every reader whether he 


is to-day accomplishing and fulfilling the 
object of his creation? Have you been 
fully called out in all directions? Or are 
you delving in an up-hill, slavish, and un- 
profitable way, simply attaining the 
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means on which to subsist, with a soul 
literally starving for life, light, and knowl- 
edge? We know the answer nine tenths 
of mankind will give to these inquiries. 
But it were a mockery even to touch the 
question, could we not suggest a remedy. 
And we wanld excite no man’s regrets, 
except to put him in the way to remove 
them and to mend. That way lies in 
these words: “ Know thyself.” 

Reader, our sermon for the season is 
preached; our work for the volume is 
ended. We must close the book. Must 
we, can we say, “Good-bye?” We 
linger on the threshold. We have had 
frequent mental interviews. We are told 
in kindly letters that these interviews 
have been both “ pleasant and profitable.” 
Words of encouragement have often been 
spoken, and their influence reacts upon 
us. Affections have been kindled which, 
we trust, will be endless in their action. 
Kindness and curiosity, dignity and hu- 
mility, economy and generosity, justice 
and mercy, faith and devotion, have all 
been appealed to in our discourses. And 
we have felt the responsive “ Amen!” 
from many a heart. 

Are we now to part? Ay, the hour 
iscome! But shall we not meet again ? 
As you please. We give your hand a 
cordial grasp at parting, and, with our 
warmest and kindest farewell, beg you to 
come again. ADIEU. 


a ooo 


Bennie.—It is hardly necessary to call attention 
to this exquisite poem, printed in another column, 
for every appreciative reader will peruse and ad- 
mire it without our recommendation ; but we 
can not refrain from congratulating ourselves and 
our readers upon the fact that we are accorded 
| the honor of thus giving to the world one of the 
| finest things of its kind in the English language. 
| We tendéfthe fair authoress our best thanks for 
this and other favors from her gifted pen. Our 
artist has been very happy in his illustrations, 
which, it will be seen, are not unworthy of the 
subject. Are we not justified in being a little 
proud of “‘ Bennie?” —— 

REMARKS OF 4 CLERGYMAN ON THE AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL.—Once I was opposed to 
its circulation, and that without being able to give 
& good reason [as is the case with all such]. 
But, like Paul, I am now the more arduous in my 
labors to promote its success. * * * * * * 
I prize the JournaL more and more, and so must 
all who read it with unbiased minds ; and I shall 
patronize and-defend it as long as it preserves its 
present high moral character. Most sincerely, 

E. R. L. 

[We are thankful for this testimonial, and shall 
endeavor to merit a continuance of E*R. L.’s ap- 
proval, by increasing its“ high moral character.” 





PHRENOLOGY—WHAT IS IT? 


Bopy without mind is of no value. 
The whole human organism is ordained 
to subserve the mind. The entire physio- 
logical structure surrounds, sustains, and 
fosters the nervous system, and that sys- 
tem culminates in the brain. According 
to the health, vigor, and fineness of the 
physiology, so will be the quality of the 
brain and nerves ; and according to the 
strength and perfection of the brain, so 
will be the strength and perfection of the 
mental manifestations. 

Phrenology teaches that the brain thus 
sustained by the entire physiology is 
the general organ of the mind, in just 
such a sense as the eye is the organ of 
sight. Few persons doubt that the brain 
is the seat of the intellect, but many sup- 
pose the affections, the passions, and the 
moral sentiments, somehow, pervade the 
whole body, or have the “heart” for 
their habitation. Some think the soul, 
mind, disposition, inhabits the body, but 
acts with only such relation to it that the 
body obeys and serves the inner man. 
But Phrenology teaches that every 
thought and passion, all emotion and 
memory —all that makes man a moral, 
intellectual, selfish, and social being — 
employs the brain as the central instru- 
ment of its manifestations, and every 
part of the body as its coadjutor. 

It does by no means follow that mind 
itself is material because it employs ma- 
terial instruments through which to act. 
The mind may be said to reside in, act 
through, or, as it were, from behind the 
brain. In the act of seeing, the eye, be- 
ing the most exterior instrument, receives 
the image of things ; the brain, lying be- 
hind the eye, receives the impression from 
the eye; and the mind, lying behind the 
brain, receives a knowledge of external 
things through these instrumentalities. 
The same is true of the other senses, viz., 
hearing, tasting, smelling, feeling. If, 
then, the mind can use the eye, the ear, 
or the sense of touch, to learn facts and 
to come in contact with the outer world, 
it can use that organ, the brain, in which 
all these external senses are centered and 
to which they report. 

Most persons at this day accept the 
doctrine that the brain is the seat of the 
mind, in general; but many doubt or 
deny that each faculty of the mind, and 





each passion and emotion, has its special 
organ in the brain. Each faculty and 
mental emotion, however, has its organ 
in the brain, on the same principle that 
each physical function has its organ in 
the body. The stomach does the digest- 
ing, the lungs the breathing, the heart 
the circulating of the. blood, the liver 
secretes the bile, the kidneys the urine; 
and thus each operation of the entire 
system has its special organ. This is 
the prominent doctrine of Phrenology— 
it is the bold, new point in mental phil- 
osophy which distinguishes this from all 
other systems, and the one on which its 
chief value rests. 


The brain may be called a double or- 
gan, as it is divided through the center 
from the root of the nose backward to 
the nape of the neck, by a membrane 
which dips down nearly two thirds the 
whole depth of the brain. These halves, 
or hemispheres, are united at the base by 
transverse fibers called corpus callosum. 
Each hemisphere of the brain is complete 
in itself, and contains an entire set of the 
phrenological organs. Sometimes one 
side, or hemisphere, of the brain is para- 
lyzed, and the other half carries on the 
mental operations. The organs exist in 
pairs, one in each hemisphere, in like 
manner as the two eyes, ears, etc. 

Some medical men have objected to 
this division of the brain, which attrib- 
utes an organ for every mental faculty, 
passion, and emotion, because they can 
not trace any anatomical division of the 
brain into such compartments. In reply 
to this criticism, we remark that the two 
sets of merves which respectively give 
motion and sensation, are sent off from 
the spinal cord in one common sheath, 
and they are so nearly alike in appear- 
ance that no anatomist can determine 
by dissection or microscopic analysis any 
difference in them, nor which part is de- 
voted to sensation and which to motion. 
There is no partition between them, yet 
every anatomist knows that there are in 
that same envelope two sets of nerves, 
as distinct in character as are the -senses 
of seeing and hearing. 


We claim that the brain may have, 
in like manner, forty or more organs, 
though no partition or division walls are 
interposed to separate the matter of which 
they are composed. This anatomical ob- 
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jection to the multiplicity of organs in 
the brain, because each organ does not 
appear to be fenced off—which has so 
long been a stumbling-block to many 
honest inquirers, as well as carping skep- 
tics—appears to have no foundation in 
the analogies of nature, and therefore it 
falls to the ground. 


The third great doctrine of Phrenology 
is, that the size of the brain in general, 
as well as of each of its organs—other 
conditions being equal—is the measure 
of the strength of the whole mind, or of 
each of the various faculties or emotions. 
This law—size a measure of power— 
holds good in reference to every kind of 
material substance, and everybody knows 
and acts upon it. Even animals of the 
same species and condition yield without 
a test of strength to those which are 
larger. 

The conditions which modify the ef- 
fects of size are numerous. In dead mat- 
ter, such as iron, wood, silk, hemp, etc., 
density and quality of fineness must be 
considered. Oak and chestnut timber 
must not be compared, as to strength, 
bulk for bulk ; but oak must be compared 
with oak, and chestnut with chestnut, 
and each of these must be of the same 
quality ; then the size gives a correct in- 
dication of the strength. And this law ap- 
plies with equal force and certainty to 
living bodies, brain included. The tem- 
perament of the man, the quality of the 
organism, pervades the whole structure 
and stamps the characteristics of bone, 
muscle, nerve, and brain. If this be fine 
or coarse, dense or flabby, the brain, par- 
taking of the general nature of the man, 
gives intensity and clearness, or dullness 
and weakness, accordingly. 

In the article in the November num- 
ber, page 148, the division of the brain 
into lobes and organs was brought to 
view. In applying Phrenology prac- 
tically to the living head, it is important 
to be able to determine the dividing line 
between the anterior or intellectual lobe 
and the middle lobe, in which the selfish 
and antmal propensities are located. We 
introduce an engraving of a skull, with 
two lines drawn across it, A B and C D. 
The line A Bis drawn from that part of 
the frontal bone where ossification com- 
mences, across that part of the parietal 
bone where ossification commences, the 
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Fie. 1.—LanNDMARKS OF THE Brarx. 


first point being at the center of the 
organ of Causality, the second being at 
the center of the organ of Cautiousness. 
The amount of elevation above that line 
indicates, in a general way, the amount 
of moral development. In some heads, 
there is scarcely any arching elevation 
above this line—little, indeed, more than 
is taken up by the thickness of the skull 
and scalp. In the naked skull, the points 
referred to can be easily seen, and the 
skillful observer can readily detect them 
in the living subject. The engraving, 
fig. 2, shows these points. The reader 
will observe the white spots, and the ra- 
diating lines running from them. This 
shows the skull is formed by radiating 
spicula of bone in a manner not dissimi- 
lar to the freezing over of water by send- 
ing out splinters of ice from a common 
center. The line C D, fig. 1, starts 
from the suture of the zygomatic arch at 
C, and as it passes over the junction of 
the sutures that divide the frontal parie- 
tal and sphenoid bones. That point, 
where these sutures meet, always corre- 
sponds to the dividing line between the 
frontal and middle lobes of the brain, 
that portion forward of that line belong- 
ing to the intellectual department. 


Fie, 2.—Lanomarks or tas SxvLu. 


The question now will arise in the 
mind of the reader, How can this point, 
or line, be ascertained during life? If 
the reader will feel along from the cheek- 
bone back toward the opening of the ear, 





OPP 


he will find the narrow bone seen in the 
eut, fig. 1. On the under side of that 
bone, called zygomatic arch, he will find 
a notch formed by the joining of the two 
bones at C. Then draw a vertical line, 
and it will always correspond to the line 
C D, and cross the sutures of the skull 
in the same place, thus defining how 
much brain lies forward of it, in the in- 
tellectual region. 
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A BRIEF REVIEW. 


In closing our books for 1864, it seems a fit- 
ting time to make our acknowledgments to the 
‘Friends of the Cause’ who have contributed 
to the success of our enterprise. Numerous ac- 
cessions to the museum have been made. There 
has been a very decided increase in our subscrip- 
tion list, while the sales of Jounnats through 
newsmen have risen from a few hundred copies 
per month to as many thousands. One news 
agency alone takes between three and four thou- 
sand copies per month, while subscribers by post, 
North and South, East and West, are daily increas- 
ing. So, to a limited extent, our circulation is 
extending in the Old World ; where we had a 
hundred readers a few years ago, we now have a 
thousand. Consuls, ministers, secretaries of le- 
gations, travelers, and navigators take occasion 
to introduce the Jovrnat into scientific circles, 
and to communicate to us anything new relating 
to the topics covered by our prospectus. 

At home we have been favored with some of 
the “pest THouGHTS” of such men as Rev. Mr. 
Beecher; Rev. Dr. Storrs; Rev. Mr. Corning ; 
Rev. Bishop Clarke, of Rhode Island ; Rev. M. 
Ballou; Rev. E. R. Latta; Dr. William Fish- 
bough ; Dr. R. T. Trall; Dr. J. W. Redfield; Mr. 
8. P. Avery, artist ; Mrs. Annie Chandler Ketch- 
um, and many others; and the active co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Capen, of Philadelphia ; Mr. Butler, 
of Boston; and teachers, preachers, and others, 
while the press, both religious and secular, have 
kindly “ noticed” our efforts to advance a know- 
ledge of matter, mind, and spirit. 

In the department of Ethnology we have 
published some very curious and interesting 
matter ; in Physiology, many useful suggestions 
in regard to the laws of life and health ; in Phre- 
nology, the portraits and characters of prominent 
persons ; in Physiognomy, the richest matter pro- 
curable, original and compiled ; in Psychology, 
revelations authenticated, but almost incredible, 
opening up for investigation new fields on 4 
higher plane, and leading to grander results than 
have been hitherto conceived. In short, we have, 
ourselves, experienced the liveliest satisfaction 
in the discussion of these several fundamental 
principles, and trust the reader has also been en 
tertained and instructed. 

Nor can we omit to tender our best acknowledg- 
ments to our corps of busy workers in the hive 
at 389 Broadway. Reader, look in a moment and 
ses Heré is our Mr. Sizer, one of the seniors 
in Phrenology,with tongue and pen ever ready to 
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speak and write in thé interest of his early love, 
Phrenology. His time is fully occupied and di- 
vided between lecturing, examining, and writing. 

Mr. Jacques—the Author, not the Colonel— 
has been one of our chief cabinet officers since 
his return from the South, where he had planted 
himself before the rebellion; but where, as he 
would not fight against the Stars and Stripes, 
he was forced to give up his beautiful home and 
return to the North. His loss has been our gain 
—for we now have in this JournaL the benefit of 
his mind and pen. 

Mrs. Wells meets and entertains citizens and 
strangers who visit our museum ; teaches evening 
classes in Phrenology; has the care of our sub- 
scription books, and a general supervision over 
the entire concern. She is justly allnowledged 
the Queen of this realm. All pay willing def- 
erence to her sway, and she wears the crown 
with a modest grace,well befitting her sex. 

Mr. Roberts holds his post as chief book- 
keeper, walking gazetteer, bibliopolist, encyclo- 
pedia, and answerer of multitudinous questions. 
Any book in print may be found by inquiring of 
him. So of the cost for printing, and as to “‘ what 
is what,” or “ who is who”’—he knows it all. But, 
like his cousins, he is a modest man, and “ never 
blows his own trumpet.” We, who know him, 
appreciate his many merits. 

Mr. How, who has been connected with this 
office for many years, conducts the Patent-Office 
Department, securing patents for inventors in 
Europe and America. He has the reputation of 
being one of the most successful patent-law at- 
torneys now practicing in our courts. His little 
pocket-manual, “ How to Ger 4 Parent,” has had 
a very extensive circulation. 

Mr. Landy, correspondent and general account- 
ant, got enough of the war in the course of two 
years, and returned to his post, which he has 
filled for a dozen years or more, and now looks 
after the agencies, book-sellers, ete. Educated in 
a mercantile house in Dublin, he is one of the 
best of penmen, and is very quick and accurate 
as an accountant. 

Mr. Russell Wells, after breaking up the mock- 
auction shops which so disgraced our city, re- 
turned to take charge of the printing, packing, 
mailing, and shipping departments of our estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Turner, from “near the Lake,” waits on 
the counter, sells books, receives the cash, and 
makes himself generally useful. 

Miss Mary P. White, after an absence of a year 
in the interest of photography, having some know- 
ledge of phonography, and being very quick in 
chirography, addresses the Journat to subscribers, 
examines the exchanges, waits on the counter, 
assists in the classes, and is the universal favorite 
of the museum. 


Mr. Didire, Mr. English, Mr. Hendrix, and Mr. 
Davis, with several others now in training, com- 
pose our present corps of phonographic reporters. 
For, besides regular reporting, we give instruc- 
tion to learners in this beautiful and useful art of 
short-hand writing, which must soon come into 
very general use. 

Edward, the contraband, “ minds the museum,” 





regulates the fires, keeps things in order, and 
very quietly and modestly attends to his own 
business. ‘ 

Jimmy and James, two bright little half-broth- 
ers, run on errands, wait on printers, stereotypers, 
engravers, book-binders, go to evening school, 
and will, in time, become intelligent men. 

To these, and to the numerous printers, stereo- 
typers, binders, draftsmen, engravers, including 
voluntary agents, and other helpers ; and for the 
kindly spirit in which services have been render- 
ed; and which pervades all departments of this 
prosperous establishment, the Editor begs to ten- 
der his warmest thanks. 
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IS PHRENOLOGY TRUE? 


[A roune Long Islander, J. B. H., away down 
in Setauket, writes for the educational depart- 
ment of the Suffolk Herald on a subject he does 
not understand, as follows: [We append re- 
marks in brackets.] 


Is PHRENoLOGY True ?—I am inclined to place 
this science among the delusions of the age. 
[He has not yet got his eyes fairly open. He has 
something yet to learn, before he can teach 
others.—Ep.] If true, its only use is to show 
externally, by the sense of touch, the internal 
manifestations of mind. [Is that all?] It teaches 
no doctrine which has not been previously devel- 
oped by metaphysics. [2rgo, it must be false 7] 
The laws of. interrelation existing between the 
body and mind are as old as the days of Aristotle. 
[Why not say as old as man 2] 

Man consists of a certain number of organs, 
each of which has its specific function. The 
function of the eye is vision ; that of the muscles 
is motion ; and that of the nerves is sensation. 
If the eye is healthy, vision will also be healthy ; 
if the muscles be strong or weak, their power of 
motion will be correspondingly strong or weak ; 
and if the nerves are diseased, their function of 
sensibility will be irritable. As is the organ, so 
is its function. [Verily J. B. H. must have 
learned this from the A. P. J., or from one of our 
advertisements. ] 

According to Phrenology, certain parts of the 
brain are the organs of special mental operations. 
Now, if the organ of the mind, which is the brain, 
is strong, mental power will be great; if weak, 
then mental power will be limited. If the brain 
is diseased, mental operation must necessarily be 
impaired ; and, finally, if certain parts of the 
brain were removed, those powers of which these 
parts are organs mast be suspended. [Ay. For 
example: put out the eyes, and we can not see ; 
destroy the hearing, and we become deaf; take 
away the legs, and we can not walk ; the hands, 
and we can not write ; and if you take away the 
brain, the mind has no material organ through 
which to manifest itself; but it does not, there- 
fore, cease to exist.] 

Now, there have been many cases where the 
brain has been diseased without having the 
slightest influence on the mind. Several cases 
are mentioned by Dr. Abercrombie, in his “ Intel- 
lectual Philosophy,” Part III., Sec. 1, the most 
prominent of which is that of a young man, men- 





tioned by Dr. Ferriar, who had the whole right’ 
hemisphere of his brain destroyed by suppuration, 
and who retained all his faculties unimpaired to 
the very moment of death. If now the testimony 
referred to is true—and to doubt it would be as 
absurd as to doubt one’s own existence—it fol- 
lows, with absolute certainty, that Phrenology is 
not true. J. B. H., Setauket, Aug. 31, 1864. » 

[The amount of all this is, Mr. J. B. H. has 
hunted up somebody who said something he did 
not understand, and now he’s quoting it against 
us. Dr. Abercrombie didn’t say the entire brain, 
but only the “right hemisphere,” was destroyed. 
The inference is, that the left hemisphere was un- 
impaired, and the organs being double, the men- 
tal operations went on as before. We have two 
hands, two feet, two eyes, two ears, and two of 
each of the organs of the brain. If we lose the 
use of one eye or one ear, we can see or hear 
with the other. So if either the right or the left 
hemisphere of the brain be diseased or removed, 
the other is left to perform the function. The 
mistake made by Drs. A. and F. consists in the 
statement that, notwithstanding a portion of the 
brain was destroyed, the young man retained 
“ all his faculties unimpaired,” which is a simple 
contradiction. 

This explanation may serve to enlighten others 
who had not before realized the fact that all the 
organs of the brain are double, and that one por- 
tion may be destroyed without injuring the other, 
as we may lose one eye, or a finger, or a toe, with- 
out impairing the other. When J. B. H. comes to 
understand Phrenology, he will write more sen- 
sibly.] 
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MIXED TEMPERAMENTS BEST. 


A TEMPERAMENT not mixed gives physiognomi- 
cal traits disproportionately developed ia the 
directions where that temperament is naturally 
influential. Thus, a temperament purely bilious 
gives dry muscles, harsh, angular outlines, coarse 
fiber, skin, and hair, so as to be unpleasing in 
exterior. A temperament purely lymphatic runs 
in the opposite direction, giving feeble muscles, 
excessive fat, dull eyes, clamsiness, lumpy feat- 
ures, Oily skin, grossness. A temperament purely 
sanguine gives eyebrows too light, eyes liable to 
be red at the rims, features thin and sharp, person 
skinny, lips thin, mouth large, teeth projecting. 
A temperament purely nervous gives head too 
big, neck too small, chin too narrow, face force- 
less in expression, geveral feebleness of air, 
bones too small, too little muscle, over-slender- 


ness. 

As with the body, so with the mind; for the 
body lends color to the mental light which shines 
through it. Fortunate mental endowments will 
of course go far toward compensating for de- 
fects of temperament. But. generally speaking, 
a temperament too exclusively bilions gives a 
tendency toward harshness and angularity of 
mind ; one too lymphatic, toward feebleness and 
indolence of mind; one too sanguine, toward 
hasty and fickle and superficial mental action ; 
one too nervous, toward excessive and unhealthy 
mental action. 

Accordingly, the best temperament is one 
properly blended. It is worth while. perhaps, to 
add the suggestion, that a marriage likely to pro- 
duce offspring of too unmixed temperament, 
tends so far to produce human beings not of the 
highest grade. 
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OUR 


CHRISTMAS POEM. 


BY ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM. 
i 


I gap told him, Christmas morning, 
As he sat upon my knee, 
Holding fast his little stockings, 
Stuffed as full as full could be, 
And attentive listening to me, 
With a face demure and mild, 
That good Santa Klaus, who filled them, 
Does not love a naughty child. 


** But we'll be good, won’t we, moder ?” 
And from off my lap he slid, 
Digging deep among the goodies 
In his crimson stockings hid ; 
While I turned me to my table, 
Where a tempting goblet stood, 
Brimming bigh with dainty egg-nog, 
Sent me by a neighbor good. 


But the kitten, there before me, 
With his white paw, nothing loth, 
Sat, by way of entertainment, 
Slapping off the shining froth ; 
And in not the gentlest humor 
At the loss of such a treat, 
I confess I rather rudely 
Thrust him out into the street. 


Then how Bennie’s blue eyes kindled ! 
Gathering up the precious store 
He had busily been pouring 
In his tiny pinafore ; 
With a generous look that shamed me, 
Sprang he from the carpet bright, 
Showing, by his mien indignant, 
All a baby’s sense of right. 


‘*Come back, Harney !’’ called he, loudly, 
As he held his apron white, 
** You sall have my candy wabbit !’’ 
But the door was fastened tight ; 
So he stood, abashed and silent, 
In the center of the floor, 
With defeated look, alternate 
Bent on me and on the door. 





Then, as from a sudden impulse, 
Quickly ran he to the fire, 
And while eagerly his bright eyes 
Watched the flames go high and higher, 
In a brave, clear key he shouted, 
Like some lordly little elf, 
‘* Santa Kaus! come down de chimney, 
Make my moder ‘have hersef !’’ 


‘*T will be a good girl, Bennie,”’ 
Said I, feeling the reproof, 

And straightway recalled poor Harney, 
Mewing on the gallery roof. 

Soon the anger was forgotten— 
Laughter chased away the frown, 

And they played beneath the live-oaks 
Till the dusky night came down. 


In my dim, fire-lighted chamber 
Harney purred beneath my chair, 
And my playworn boy beside me 
Knelt to say his evening prayer : 
‘*God bess fader, God bess moder, 
God bess sister’’—then a pause, 
And the sweet young lips devoutly 
Murmured, ‘‘ God bess Santa Kaus !’’ 


He is sleeping—brown and silken 
Lie the lashes long and meek, 
Like caressing, clinging shadows 
On his plump and peachy cheek ; 
And I bend above him, weeping 
Thankful tears—oh, undefiled ! 
For a woman’s crown of glory, 
For the blessing of a child! 
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YOUNG'MEN. 


Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer addressed the fol- 
lowing practical and spiritual remarks to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Brooklyn: 

It is not only the duty of a young man to be a 
Christian, but to manifest all the graces of Chris- 
tianity. It was by the conduct more than by the 
argument of the primitive Christians that Christi- 
anity was made palatable. Some people seem to 
think religion a kind of garb to put on; yet re- 
ligion is chiefly in the elements of rectitude, love, 
and worship or veneration ; and instead of going 
about to show how religious one is, it is to be 
shown in their actions. There is a great differ- 
ence between religion and religiousness; the 
man who gets Christianity is the true Christian ; 
that which Merely talks religion is not true like 
that which acts. That newspaper, for instance, 
that discusses all ordinary affairs by the light of 
true Christianity, is more truly a religious paper 
than the one filled with gingerbread piety, old 
women’s stories, and all sorts of rattletrap pious 
things. 

He said that another very important matter, a 
truly religious matter, is the subject of health ; 
nothing is of more importance to the young man. 
A young man needs strong, vigorous health ; he 
wished to ask the young men of the Christian 
Association if, while they were exploring the 
rum-holes and gambling dens, while they were 
circulating tracts, they had at all considered 
what the thousands of young men and middle- 
aged men were doing in the matter of health ? 
How is the young man to get the proper exer- 
cise? In billiards ?— there is not exercise 
enough. There is nothing more healthful than 
bowling ; yet he would soon be bowled down in 
society should he go into any of the saloons in 
Brooklyn. There was rowing, and all the various 
games of ball ; and if the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Brooklyn would only take this 
subject in hand, they would be taking a step far 
in advance of any other city. He urged the im- 
portance of this matter most strongly upon the 
Association. He said that young men sit up too 
late—tbough he did not follow his own advice— 
nobody ever did; he thought no young man 
should see the backside of ten o’clock at night. 
He suggested that perhaps the procuring of books 


| for a library was not the most important to the 


Association. The faces of our yours men are 
blanched white enough already, and their chests 


| almost collapsed. When he ‘came to look at the 





ful about the church as 


books in that library, he should not look to see 
how many volumes of theology they had, but 
how many books they had from which a young 
man could learn something of the world into 
which they were born, and about that body upon 


which their natural and spiritual interests depend. 
If the church does not permit this matter, it will 
go on without the church ; God is not half so care- 
church-members are. He 
thought they should thus glorify God in every- 
thing that makes a sound body as well as sound 
morals. [Youne men, do you hear?—Ep. A. P. J.] 


a ee 
Sprervat life is the rippling of a soul-river 


between its undulating banks and beneath its re- 
joicing trees. 
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Miscellaneous. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 





Upon the ghastly picture presented by every 
war there are always many bright spots that stand 
out all the more vivid from the darkness of the 
background. In the present strife in which our 
country is unhappily involved, there have already 
been many interesting incidents. and an occasioual 
one may be recorded here. One occurred at the 
time the Rhode Island soldiers went into Mary- 
land. While moving westward from Annapolis, 
a company of men were acting as an advance 
guard, and becoming hungry and weary, they en- 
tered a farm-house and asked for food. The wo- 
man was greatly frightened, and cried out, “ Oh, 
take all I have ; take everything, but spare my 
sick husband.”’ “* Oh, don’t be alarmed,” said one 
of the men, “ we ain’t going to hurt a hair of your 
head, but please give us something to eat.” The wo- 
man could not be pacified, but hurried a meal upon 
the table. The men gathered about the table, 
and baring their heads, a tall, gaunt soldier rais- 
ed his hand, offered thanks to God for the food, 
and invoked His blessing upon the bounties spread 
before them. At this, the woman broke down with 
sobbing, and knelt down and thanked God that 
she was safe. Her fears were at once dispelled, 
and bidding them wait a few moments,she made 
good hot coffee in abundance, and brought forth 
milk, cream, and other luxuries from a well-stor- 
ed cellar. While they were eating,she emptied 
their canteens of the muddy water they contained 
and filled them with coffee. Her astonishment 
was still further increased when they insisted upon 
paying her ; and on her refusal, each man left upon 
his plate half a dollar for his meal. The lieuten- 
ant, himself an irreligious man, tells the incident 
with greatexpression. Said he : * That asking the 
blessing knocked out my underpinning; and whenI 
saw this, and the evidently united feelings of the 
rest of the men in the ceremony, and their kind- 
ness to the woman, I felt that I was the officer of 
good as well as brave soldiers. 


a 
Tae Expansion or THE Lunes. — Wholesome 


| advice is contained in the appended, from some 


unknown source: “Step out into the purest air 
you can find, stand perfectly erect, with the head 
and shoulders back, and then, fixing the lips as 
though you were going to whistle, draw the air, 
not through the nostrils, but through the lips, into 
the lungs. When the chest is about fall, raise the 
arms, keeping them extended, with the palms of 
the hands down, as you suck in the air, so as to 
bring them over the head just as the lungs are 
quite full. Then drop the thumbs inward, and 
after gently forcing the arms backward, and the 
chest open, reverse the process by which you 
draw your breath, till the lungs are entirely 
empty. This process should be repeated three or 
four times during the day. lt is impossible to 


describe to one who has never tried it the glorious 
sense of vigor which follows the exercise. It is 
the best expectorant in the world. We know a 
poten the measure of whose chest has been 

ae some three inches during as many 
months. 





REV. GEORGE POTTS, D.D. 


A LARGE body, a large brain, a comprehensive 
and a cultivated mind are here indicated. The 
position or view taken by the artist was far from 
the best to show the character of the man. A 
side or three-quarter view would have been much 
more striking, representing the features more 
conspicuous, as they were, than in the flat portrait 
above. ‘There was the most perfect symmetry in 
body, brain, and mind. There were few excesses 
and no marked deficiencies. He was well-nigh a 
complete man. His very large Veneration, Con- 
scientiousness, Approbativeness, and his mode- 
rate Self-Esteem rendered him painfully bashful 
and diffident. With more confidence, assurance, 
and self-reliance he would have made himself 
felt throughout the nation and the world; but 
his diffidence and his modesty were so great that 
he almost shrunk from contact with the wicked 
world. He was very affectionate, kindly, just, 
devotional, thoughtful, tasteful, methodical, pru- 
dent, and mindful of all things. He was scholar- 
ly, refined, and very spiritually-minded. His 
Language was not naturally large, but highly cul- 
tivated ; and his diction was almost perfect. As 
a writer, a reader, and a speaker, he was compre- 
hensive, clear, and logical. 

His loss will be deplored by all who knew him. 
One of our city journals gives the following 
sketch of his personal appearance, his manners, 
and other peculiarities : 

His physical appearance was more command- 
ing in its majestic proportions and dignified bear- 
ing than any man whom we now recall, who 
walks the streets of this city. Six feet and four 
inches in height, with broad shoulders, symmetri- 
cal and gigantic frame, he was an object of at- 
tention to strangers as he trod the pavements, 
looking every inch a man. It is hard to make it 
real that such a form is already laid in the grave. 

As a pulpit orator, we have long considered 
Dr. Potts as unexcelled by any preacher of any 
denomination in this city. His manner was very 
solemn, and it maz be that the deep seriousness 
of his discourse rendered his preaching less at- 
tractive to the multitude than that of others with 
only half his power. But he gave utterance to 
the great truths of the Gospel with a graceful 
energy, a solemn earnestness, and a clear, rich 





voice of unusual compass, that carried the Word 
home to the hearer with effect. His sermons were 
of a high order. They were rich in the doctrine 
of the Word, and always full of sound religious 
instruction, so clearly expressed, so logically and 
naturally arranged, that they were easily intelli- 
gible to the popular mind. They were also emi- 
nently practical. 

The solemn grandeur of Dr. Potts’ appearance 
and manner [large Veneration] inspired many 
who saw him with the idea that be was proud and 
cold. He was neither. His preaching was 
always warm and earnest, and rarely did he go 
through his sermon without tears. [Sympathetic 
—large Benevolence ]} 

Spiritual, devout, and prayerful, he was also 
humble and child-like [Self-Esteem moderate], 
and for some years past borne down with a sense 
of personal unworthiness and inability to preach 
aright the Word of eternal life. [Very large 
Conscientiousness and small Self-Esteem ] At the 
close of his service one morning, we said to him 
that his discourse had been greatly refreshing, 
and he cried out, “ Oh, how glad I am that you 
came and spoke to me! I felt as if I could never 
go into the pulpit again.” [Large Approbative- 
ness, Conscientiousness, and small Self-Esteem. ] 
He was a fine singer, having cultivated the art of 
music with unusual skill and taste. [See how 
broad between the temples, including Time, Tune, 
Constructiveness, and Ideality.] 

Of late years he has been growing more and 
more spiritually-minded, having his conversation 
in heaven, and evidently preparing to remove to 
that better country. 

[Results perfectly natural, and in accordance 
with natural bodily development and decay. In 
early life, when the base of the brain was vigor- 
ous, and all the functions of the body in high 
health, he was a power in the world ; but as they 
subsided, the spiritual obtained the ascendency, 
and he let go of earth with all its interests, and 
entered, as it were, through the skylight of his 
brain, “ that house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens !”] 

Rev. George Potts, D.D., was born at Philadel- 
phia, and educated at Princeton College. Soon 
after he was graduated he became pastor of a 
Presbyterian Church in Natchez, Miss. He re- 
mained in that position fifteen years, and subse- 
quently came to New York and assumed pastoral 
charge of the Duane Street Presbyterian Church. 
In 1846 its members erected a spacious church in 
University Place, where he has since ministered 
with continued acceptability to a large and influ- 
ential congregation. Dr. Potts has enjoyed al- 
most a world-wide reputation ever since his cele- 
brated controversy with Rev. Dr. Wainwright, of 
the Episcopal Church, as to whether the Church 
could exist without a bishop, a discussion which 
grew out of the virtual vacancy in the Episcopal 


Church of this diocese in consequence of the On- 
derdonk scandal. He died at his residence in this 
city on the morning of September 15, from the 
effects of a paralytic stroke received this summer 
at Saratoga, leaving a wife and four children— 
three sons and a daughter. One of the sons is 
in the Union army, another is a missionary in 


China, and the third is now preparing for the 
profession of which his father was so distinguished 


& member. 
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DUTY OF SELF-DEFENSE. 


As a nation, during our fifty years or-more of 
peace, plenty, and prosperity, we have been cul- 
pably remiss in neglecting those measures of self- 
defense so necessary to true independence. We 
had almost become a nation of Quakers,-and an 
easy prey to ambitious and designing men. 
completely indifferent to politics and the manage- 
ment of our government had many of our citizens 
become, that they refused to vote at the elections, 
preferring to let the nation “ slide” rather than 
mix with the noisy crowd of “ office-seekers” who 


So | 


live on the plunder they obtain from the careless | 


public. 
they forget that “ eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty ;” that to watch, pray, and work is the 
duty of every one who feels any interest in the 
permanency of his government. So very peace- 


This class are infidel to their trust, and | 


ably disposed were we, that we laughed at the | 


Old World for “keeping up a standing army,” 
taxing the people to build forts, ships of war, 
and supporting military and naval schools. And 
it had become a mark of reproach to appear in 
military costume. “How odd Charlie Welkins 
looks dressed up in regimentals !” “ and how fool- 
ish.” “Too lazy to work for a living, he has be- 
come a soldier ;’”’ ‘‘and feeds at the public crib.” 
“A pretty corporal he will make, to be sure.” 
Now we maintain that it is the duty of every 


intelligent citizen who has any interest at stake, | 
and who is privileged to take part in our public 
affairs, to cast a vote to put the ‘‘right manin | 


the right place.” More than this. He is also in 
duty bound to back up that vote, if need be, by 
the strong arm of the guns. 
yet become so far Christianized as to be governed 
by anything. less than this. 
ourselves, or be trampled under. 


In conclusion, we suggest as a means of na- | 


tional defense and of bodily development, that 
every well-formed male child receive as a part of 
his education a due degree of military training. 
We must have naval echools in every American 


seaport, and military schools in every State. | 
Every young man must be so trained as to be | 


capable of hearing arms. 

The conscious power of self-defense is the best 
guarantee of permanent peace. Let young men 
qualify themselves for citizensbip by first learning 
the art of self-defense, then study the laws of the 


land and of nations, and learn to respect and 


defend them. 
eh 


A Sxvtt Presentep.—We have received from 
Mr. J. R. Hewett, Company B, 50th N. Y. V. 
Engineers, a human skull, which was exhumed in 
the city of Washington, D. C.,and we have added 
it to our collection with the name of the donor 
on its forehead, and we hereby take pleasure in 
thanking him for his kindness and remembrance 
of our cabinet. The skull is of large size and 
belonged to a man of most powerful frame. It 
has most of the characteristics of the North Amer- 
jean Indian, but seems in too good a state of 
preservation to have belonged to one of the ab- 
original lords of the soil in that region. The in- 
tellect was developed mainly toward material 
things, and the moral organs were low, while the 
elements of force and of social feeling were very 
strongly marked. 

We have room for any number of craniums 


The world has not 


And we must defend | 
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Woetry. 


Poetry ts itself a thing of God ; 

He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power —Bailey. 





THE WIFE'S APPEAL. 


MARY. 
Ou, Edmund! stay at home to-night! 
To leave me thus, my Joy you blight ; 
Oh, listen to thy pleading bride— 
Once thou didst linger by her side, 
But now thou seck’st companions wild, 
Then "twas not so, when thy wife smiled. 
EDMUND. 
To-night I’ve promised friends to go; 
Read thy new book, then go and sew, 
And thus you'll pass the time away ; 
I'll come at twelve—mind what I say— 
If you keep on, you'll anger me ; 
Ask me no more to stay with thee. 
MARY. 
Think of thy sick boy in his bed, 
And little Mary, almost dead! 
Hast thou no feelings and no love ? 
Oh! stay to-night, both these to prove! 
To-morrow you'll be glad you stayed, 
And wife and children happy made. 


EDMUND. 
Nay, wife, I tell thee, plead no more! 
I lift the latch—I pss the door, 
I go, and shall not soon appear, 
For I’ve no peace when I am here; 
I tell thee now thy pleadings spare— 
Thy sighs are wasted on the air. 
MARY. 
Oh, spurn thou not thy children’s tears— 
Hast not for them a father’s fears ? 
Let not their pleadings be in vain, 
Or thow'lt not see thy boy again ; 
See how the fever’s creeping on. 
In mercy stay —he is thy son / 
EDMUND. 
No, no, I will not with thee stay ; 
Stand back and let me pass, I say! 
Dost hear? I must and will go by: 
In spite of tears or wailing ery! 
Not death itself shall hold me so; 
My friends await me—now I go! 
MARY. 
Gone, gone! and I thus left alone! 
My heart—it breaks! all, all is gone! 
Come, little ones—come, darlings, come, 
Kiss me !—you’re left without a home! 
My heart its love to Heaven takes— 
Husband, farewell !—my babes—it breaks ! 
A. D. 
a 


Wairtxe Parer.—The finest and the best is 
white and rather thin than thick ; and instead of 
being ruled it is water-lined. Two or three 
sheets of this—note—paper may be sent by post 
with a bank-note or check at single-letter post- 
age ; but if foolscap or a heavy letter sheet be 


| sent, it costs double postage. Government pre- 


paid self-sealing envelops are the best. Black, 
not pale or blue ink should be used. To give a 
pleasant odor to the paper, ladies sometimes put 
a few drops of lavender, geranium, or rose water 
in the box in which they keep their paper and 
envelops ; a very little, however, will go “a great 
way.” The name of P. O., County, and State 


| should always begiven. Ifinacity, the street and 


which the friends of science may think it worth | 


while to preserve and place on free exhibition in 
our extensive museum. 


number should be added. Our cheap postage and 
quick delivery will add greatly to letter writing, 
and attention should be paid to the atari 
used as well as to the thoughts conveyed 








| were sent to Tasmania. 
| the hatching-boxes in the ponds, a large poriion 
| of the ova was found to be dead ; but those that 
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On Ovr Account, on On Your Own ?—We ro- 
cord the name of each new subscriber and of each 
renewal upon our books with real pleasure. And 
when generous clubs come to us with long lists 
appended, our feelings of thankfulness go out in 
response to the one who has taken the time and 
trouble to obtain the list. But what were his mo- 
tives? Was it in order to place us under obliga- 
tions to him? No. Was it for the sake of a 
“splendid prize”’—a pinchbeck watch? No ; for 
we offer no “such inducements.” Was it to bene- 
fit those whom he induced to subscribe? Ay, 
verily, this was the motive. Benefited himself by 


| reading the Journat, he wishes his neighbor and 


all mankind to share in the same. This isa much 


| higher motive than that of dollars and cents; and 


the one who thus works for the good he may do 
will get his reward in the very act. “It is more 


blessed to give money, or service, than to re- 
ceive.” And the one who forms a club, and thus 
places the Jouxna in the hands of those not be- 
fore acquainted with its teachings, becomes not 
only a missionary, but a public benefactor. 


Satmon eggs have been successfull y transported 
from England to Australia, although the voyage 
occupied more than three months. Two or three 
ova boxes were kept at Melbourne, and others 
On being removed to 


remained alive amounted to many thousands, and 
are amply sufficient, if they should ail continue 
to thrive and become living fish, to insure the 
complete success of the experiment, and stock 
the waters of Australia with the most delicious 
known table-fish. 
Purity, goodness, and happiness are expressed 
in ahappy countenance. The poet says truly: 


“ The dear delight 
Of hearts that know no guile, 
That all around see all things brigh? 
With their own magic smile.” 


Breatse through the nose and keep the mouth 
shut when you read, when you write, when you 
listen, when you are in pain, when you are walk- 
ing, when you are running, when you are riding, 
and, by all means, when you are angry. There is 


| no person in society but who will find and ac- 
| knowledge improyements in health and enjoy- 
| ment for even a temporary attention to this ad- 
| vice. 


Grartinac Antmats.— The Iniellectual Observer 


| says: “ Dr. Paul Bert has published a work on 
| the curious subject of animal grafts. 


He suc- 
ceeded in making Siamese twins of a couple of 
rats, and in many other monstrosities. He ex- 
claims, “ It is a surprising spectacle to see a paw 
cut from one rat, live, grow, finish its ossification, 
and regenerate its nerves under the skin of an- 
other ; and when we plant a plume of feathers 
under the skin of a dog, what a miracle to see 
the interrupted vital phenomena resume their 
course, and the fragment of a bird receive nour- 
ishment from the blood of a mammal.” 


Cutorororm.—aAt the late annual meeting of the 
American Dental Association at Niagara, resolu- 
tions were passed, awarding to Dr. Horace Wells, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, the credit of the intro- 
duction of anzsthesia in the United States, and 
protesting against the efforts made to bestow it 
upon others. 
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A peat company is to be formed in Rochester, 
N. Y., to supply that city with fuel. It seems 
that the peat can be cut, dried, and conveyed to 
the city at a much less cost than coal. Long 
Island and New Jersey, it is said, are likely to 
produce large quantities, and the method of dry- 
ing the peat and preparing it for market has been 
patented. 


CHOICE OF PURSUITS. 


Every young man—and woman, too—wishes to know 
with certainty in what calling or pursuit in life he can ac- 


| complish most, do the most good, serve his friends the 


best, obtain a competency, provide libera!ly for the wants 
of himself, family, and others who may be dependent on 


him. He desires to place hinkelf in that position for 
| which he is by nature end acquirement best fitted, and 
in which he may, without doubt or experiment, 


Secure Success In Life.—Few men in the ordinary 
pussuits comé 1p FULLY to their REAL CAPABILITIES. It is 
true that some, by mere accident or good fortune, without 
any defluite knowledge of their own powers, stumble 


| upon a situation to which they happen to be well adapted, 


and in which, without a struggle, they 

Rise to Eminence.—They are said to be “lucky ;” 
while taousands of other men more highly educated or 
endowed, and with force and energy of character, pursue 
a respectable though tiresome and “ up-hill” employment, 
chosen without regard to their adaptation to it, which 
brings them “ neither honor nor profit.” These geta living, 
while many more drag out an unhappy existence, com- 
plaining of their hard lvt, and end their days in sore dis- 
appointment, pronouncing 

« Life a Fallure.’’—We have a remedy for this. It 
js screstiric, and therefure BELIABLY. By the aid of 
PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, and PHYSIOGNOMY, 
the true character, with all its capabilities, may be clearly 
indicated ; the most suitable calling, profession, or occupa- 
tion t) which each person is adapted, and in which he 
may best succeed, can only be clearly poirted out, and 
you, reader, may thus learn 

How to rise In the World, and make the most of 
all your talents. 

Parents wish to rvsure for their children all the blessings 
which judicious training and right direction can securo, 
and there is no other means whereby these ends may be 
so surely attained as by the aid of this seience. By having 
their characters fully described, and carefully written out 
in full, you will have a Chart which will serve to keep 
them in the right direction—to avoid the quicksands and 
the rocks on which too many unfortunafe human barks 


| founder and are lost. 


What can I do Best ?—Can I euceeed as an Attor- 


| ney, Artist, or Author? Asa Banker, Bookseller, or Bro 


ker? A Carpenter, Clerk, or Chemist? A Dentist or De- 
signer? An Editor or Engineer? A Farmer or a Gro- 
cer? Can LInvent, Lecture, or Legislate ? Can I succeed 
as a Manufacturer, Merchant, or Machinist? In Music, 
Navigation, Oratory, Painting, or Sculpture? As a 
Preacher or Physician? A Poet or a Policeman? A Sai- 
lor or a Soldier ? A Teacher, Tragedian, or Writer? Can 
it be foretold, with scientific certainty, Waar I can po 
Brst? 

We answer: By THz LIGHT OF THESE SCIENCES you 
may know for a certainty what you are, ss compared 
with others—what you can do best, and how you may turn 
®l your talents to the very best possible use—in short, to 
PUT THE RIGHT M4N IN THE RIGHT PLACE. The cost for this 
service will be comparatively small, while the benefits de- 
tived would be of great value to every individual. 

Private Examinations, with Charts, and full writ- 
ten Descriptions of Character, and Advice in regard to 
the most appropriate occupations and pursuits, in which 
ne can best succeed; Faults, how to correct them: 

ealtb, how to secore and retain it; the Management of 
Children; Self-Improvement, etc., ete., given daily by 


kssxs. FowLer AyD WELLS, at their private rooms, 889 
way, New York. 

£2" Those who can not call personally should send a 

samp for our Crrcutarn, Tae Mreeor or THE Mixp, 


through which they may come to “ see themselves as others 
see them.” 
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Witerary Hotices. 


[4 works noticed in Tur Parenotocroat Journal 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.} 





Wesster’s ILtustratep Unasrincen Dictionary. 

—Springfield: G. H. Merriam. 1564. Price $12. 

“ Ger rue Best.”—In 1849 we published a lengthy re- 
view of Wessrer’s great Quarto Dicrionary, in which 
we then stated, “ Probably no dictionary in the English 
language at all compares with this in the accuracy and 
copiousness of its definition of words. Men can never un- 
derst ind each other, in talking or writing, unless they all 
attach the same meanings to the same words, and all use 
those words Jn the sprciric sense assigned to them.” 
* * * “Atl young persons should have a STANDARD 
dictionary at their elbow, so that whenever they see or 
hear a word the meaning of which they do not fully com- 
prehend, they can recur to it, and by impressing that 
word upon the mind once, may be able always afterward 
to both understand and use that word correctly.” * * * 
“ What would you not give for conversational excellence ? 
And how is this excellence to be secured ? By the study 
of the dictionary, in conjunction of course with practice, 
and by s‘udying the best dictionary extant. And that dic- 
tionary is Webster's. Not his abridgment, but his great 
work; for while you are about it, ‘get the best,’ and if 
you are too poor, save the amount from off your back to 
put it into your mEAp.” 

S:nce 1349 vast improvements have been made in th's 
magnificent work. The edition of Webst-r’s Unabridged 
Dictionary now just issued has been carefully revised and 
greatly improved, and it is now not only unsurpassed, but 
une pproached by any work of the kind in the English 
language. The improvements relaie not mereiy to ety- 
mology, definitions, orthography, and pronunciation, but 
are particularly observable in the pictorial illustrations. 
This attractive and valuable feature, first presented to the 
American public in connection with a Dictionary of the 
Engli-h Language by the publishers of Webster, is now 
given in a much enlarged and more attractive form. 
These illustrations, over 3,000 in number, have been se- 


lected and engraved with great care, and give much infor- 
mation in regard to the objects t» which they relate. In 
accordance with the wish of many persons, the most of 
these ne ee those of smaller size—are 
presented in the body of the work, in connection with the 
words to which each specially pertains. Yet these, to- 
gether with many others, whith from their larger size, or 
for other reasons, could not so well be given in the body of 
the work, are grouped together in classes at the end of the 
volume. We find Anatomy, Physiology, and Phrenology 
well illustrated. Phy-iognomy still awaits that honor, but 
will no doubt receive it in a tuture edition, after the publi- 
cation of our great work on that subject. It is claimed, 
and we think justly, that this work contains more matter 
than any other single volume ever published in any lan- 
guage. Of the value of this matter there can be no ques- 
tion ; and whoever gets Webster’s Dictionary will * eer 
THE BEsT.” — 


Exr.y Cuester; a Novel. 
Fields, 1864. Price $1 75. 
This is a new book in the highest acceptation of the 

term—fresh, original, and full of genuine power. A lead- 
ing American authoress writes of it as follows: ‘Its pe- 
rusal has afforded me great gratification. It certainly bears 
the stamp of a master spirit. * * Delightful as it is to 
meet with an idea so new as that in which this book is 
founded, it is equally delightful to find it elaborated in 
pages of such strength and beauty.” 


Boston: Ticknor & 


Ora, THe Last Wire. By Mrs. Bella Z. Spencer. 

Philadelphia’: Lippincott & Co., 1864. Prise $1 50. 

“ Ora” is the work, we jadge, of a young writer of tal- 
ent and great promise. It will commend itself to the 
lovers of the better class of fiction as one of the best 
books of the day. We like it, but think the writer capable 
of better things than she has yet accomplished. We hope 
to hear from her again. a 
Frresipe Travers. By James Russell Lowell. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. Price $1 75. 

The reader will fin this an entertaining volame, and 
not lacking instruction. It is made up of sundry papers, 
mostly contributions to a monthly magazine, and now first 
collated. The principal ons are entitled, “ Cambridge 
Thirty Years Ago;” “‘A Moosehead Journal ;” “Italy 
and Elsewhere ;” “ At Sea;” “In the Mediterranean ;” 
* Italy. 





Essays on Soctar. Sunsecrs, from the Saturday Re- 

view. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1864. Price $1 25. 

A clever book by a new writer of brilliant promise. It 
treats topics which are intimately connected with our ev- 
ery-day life, and treats them in the most sparkling and 
brillant manner, The following are some of the tupics 
discussed: Busy People, Snubbing, Ignorance, Foolish 
Thin Mistakes in Li i oy ery 
Things, Prepadione. Poly. % — , ny ~ 3 The Want ot 
Money, Study of Character, ete., etc. 


Tue Poems or Bayarp Tayror. Bostom: Ticknor 

& Fields, 1864. Price $1 25, 

This is the blue-and-gold edition, and bas a handsome 
new portrait of the poet-traveler. It contains “the Poet’s 
Journal” complete, as well as Taylor's other poems, and is 
a very beautifal as well as, in a literary point of view, a 
very readavle book. If Mr. Taylor be not a great poet, he 
has at least poetical tastes, and great skill and facility in 


versification, and is deservedly popular with his country- 
men. —_ 


Tue Tamor Boy. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co., 
1864. Price $1. 
A beautiful new juvenile book, handsomely illustrated 

and elegantly printed. This is the second of the “ Plym- 
outh Rock Stories,” of which “The Little Rebel,” lately 
noticed by us, was the first. This is equally enterteining— 
perhaps more so. The next will be “ Willard Prince,” 
which will soon be out. — 

Tue Ocean Watrs ; a Story of Land and Sea. By 
Captain Mayne Reid. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1864. 
Price $1 25. 

Another treat for the boys, who need but to be told that 
their favorite author has issued a new book to be eager to 
get hold of it. They will find this one of his best, and 
very beautifully itlustrated. 


New Booxs.—Among the late issues of the 
press not elsewhere noticed in these pages we may men- 
tion the following, all of which may be ordered through 
us, as in various ways and deg: valuable or int ing: 
Toe Hawaatran Istanps. By Rufus Anderson 

D.D. Price $2 25. 

Tae History or SANFORD AND MERTON. 
mas Day. Price $1 50. 

A New Story Book ror CaILpREn. 
Fern. Price $1 50. 

Tue Necro Propitem Soivep. 
Reed. Price $2. 

MercanxTILe Dictionary ; A Complete Vocabulary 
of the Technicalities of Commercial Correspondence, 
Names of Articles of Trade, and Marine Terms in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and French; with G hical Names, 
Business Letters, and Tables of the Abbreviations im 
Common Use in the Three Languages. By I. De Vei- 
telle. Price $3. 

Crusor’s Istanp ; A Ramble in the Footsteps of 
Alexander Selkirk. By J. Ross Browne. Price $1 75. 
Poems AND Bacaps oF ScaILLer ; with a Portrait. 

Price #1 50. 

Poems or Encar ALLEN Por. 
$1 50; in full morocco, $2 50. 
Por’s Comp.ete Works. Library Edition, with 

Portraits. Price $8. a 

J. E. Titron & Co., Boston, have in press ‘‘ Dora 
Darling, or the Daughter of the Regiment,” by a well- 
known authoress ; and Mr. Trowbridge, author of “ Cud- 
jo’s Cave,” “ Neighbor Jackwood,” etc., has a new volume 
of great interest, “The Three Scouts,” which he will 
shortly place in their hands for publication. They have 
advance sheets, and arrangements to igsae simultaneously 
with the English edition. a pew story by R. M. Ballantyne, 


called “The Life Boat,” and ip preparation two elegant 
illustrated Gift Books for the holiday trade. 


New Music —Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 
New York, has lately published “The Tremaine Bro- 
thers’ Lincola and Jobnson Campaign Song Book,” and 
the following pieces of popular music: “God Save Our 
Noble Union,” words by Geo. W. Bungay, music by Chas. 
D. H. Martin ; “ The Copperhead of 1864 ;” “ The Chicago 
Copperhead 3” and “The Copperhead of 1860,” by James 
G. Clark. ae 

‘*Tue Trumpet or Freepom’’ is the title of a 
Soldier's Song-Book—words and music—published by 
Oliver Ditson, Boston, and containing “The Bate Hymn 
of the Republic ;” “ Maryland, my Maryland ;” “ Garibaldi 
Hymn;” “Red, White, and Blue;” “Rally Round the 
Flag ;” “Do They Pray for me at Home?” “ Mount, 
Boys, Mount,” and twenty or thirty more pieces, new and 
old. 





By Tho- 
By Fanny 
By Rev. Hollis 
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Lz Bon Ton for November is unusually rich in 
both its pictorial and its literary departments. The ladies 
will take due notice. Monthly, $7 a year. 


Messrs. Winitam A. Porn & Co., 547 Broadway, 
send us the following pieces of music just published : 
“Un Perle de Nuit,” a Grand Valse Brillante, by EB. A. 
Wollenbaupt; “ My Beaatifal Lizzie, a Cushla Machree,” 
a ballad and corus by John Mahon; “ Wake from thy 
Happy Dreams,” a song by George Conper, music by J. BR. 
Thomas; “ Grand Solemn March,” in F, by W. Charles, 
and dedicated “ to the memory of the brave Gen. James 
8. Wadsworth, who nobly died in the cause of his coua- 
try; “The Head of the Naton McClellan Shall Be,” a 
Campaign Song, written and arranged to the music of 
“ Bonny Dundee,” by C. O. Clayton. 


Now Reapy.—Our New Itiustratep ANNUAL 
for 1865. It contains forty-eight 12mo pages on good 
paper, with an aAtmANAc for a HUNDRED rears! and a 
simple counting-house calendar for 1865. Besides the 
above, we have Physiognomy Illustrated, with engrav- 
ings—Debate in Crania—A Young Hero—Physiognomy 
of our Generals Illus'rated—Color of the Eye—The 
Five Races of Man Iilustrated—Great Men—A Word 
to Boys—Lines on a Human Skull—Portrait of Palmer, 
the English Poisoner—A Good Hint—Self-Reliance, a 
Poem—Our Museum—The Bliss of Giving—The World 
to Come—Signs of Character in the Eyes—Where to 
Find a Wife, aod a page of General Information—for 
citizens and strangers. Tne oo usually allotted t> the 
twelve calendar pages is filled instead with rich reading 
matter. Tne price of this little household reminder ie only 
10 cents, or $1 » dozen. If prepaid by po-t,2 sents extra 
for posiage. Special terms to agenis, bookseliers, and 


newsmen. Pileaae address this office. 
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Questions or ‘‘GengeRAL Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number” Your “ Best Tuovents” solicited. 





Larce-Heartep Men.—B. H. S. There is a 

neral impression that liberal men are large-hearted. 
fi this anatomically correct? Has a liberal man a larger 
heart, literally, than a miser? 

Ans, Sociability, love, and affection, which ally man to 
his fellow-man, require for their best manifestation an 
abundance of vital power, and this requires ample lungs, 
a good stomach, and a good circulatory system, namely, 
a large, strong heart, All the miserly men we remember 
at this moment, have been rather “ pinched up” in their 
organic structare ; generally they are pale, rather cadav- 
erous-looking, as if they felt cold, and were too stingy to 
bay food and clothes. The most liberal men we remem- 
ber have been good livers—men of rather large vital 
apparatus. They feel strong, able to cope with difficulty, 
hopeful, happy; and when they have a dollar or a loaf 
they seem Teapened 10 enjoy it with others, partly because 
they are social, cordial, and ardent in their natare. Such 
men have good-sized hearts as well as good-sized sto- 
machs, so that literally the genial, generous men are more 
likely to be amply endowed, physically, with the vital 
organs, including the heart. 


Lares Lies.—Inquirer. Can you tell what avery 
large under-lip indicates in a lady connected with a small 
and straight nose, middling high forehead, very small 
hands, and the person of a retiring, modest disposition, 
yet lively in conversatiod with a friend ? 


Ans. Large lips indicate warmth of affection, ardor in 
love. The under lips most fully developed is a sign that 
this love is of an active rather than a passive kind. Such 
lips are fond of kissing, and their owner will like to fondle 
and caress those she loves. 


Tue Ciassics.—F. P. 8. Is time well spent in 
the study of the classics ? 

Ans. That depends upon cifcumstances. In general 
we think time may be more profitably employed in gain- 
ing knowledge more directly bearing upon the affairs and 
duties of modern life. If you have time for the classics, 
too, it is well to study them. 
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Evecrriciry,—E. W. W. Why is the shock 
from an electric battery felt in a certain portion of the 
pape ey some and in an entirely diferent portion of it 

others 


Ans. The action of the electrical current is as yet im- 
perfectly understoo:!, and we are not aware that any have 
presumed to give a definite answer to questions such as 
yours. 

Is re- ti y when the first works well? 

Ans. It is usually thought best to do it when the scar 
ceases to show plainly. 

Is it best to advertise for a wife? 

Ana. No. Sensible and enterprising young men have 





no oceasion. We do not know the address of the parties 
you name. auntie 
Writinc.— H. H. W. Can you jadge anything 


of the character or disposition of a person by their hand- 
writing 

Ans. Yes, something; but much more by a“ carte de 
visite.” See our “ Mirror of the Mind” for particulars. 


A Lawrer.—W. H.G. Cana person with Lan- 
guage, Memory, Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, Cautious- 
ness, and Firmness, with a gouly amount of time occu- 
pied in cultare, make a successful counselor or advocate, 
education being more than ordinary ? 


Ans. Yes, providing he has all the other faculties in a 
due degree of development. 


THe Nasat Twanc.—What is the cause of this 
infirmity in the voices of a certain class ? 

Ans. Imperfect education, or rather, neglected educa- 
tion, and may be classed with the various brogues and 
dialects of different people; also with the peculiar lingo 
acquired by the whites brought up among uneducated 
negroes. The “ nasal twang” is nothing more nor less 
than this, and indicates ignorance or a want of proper 
culture. 

Your Fortune tn A Tea-Cup.—Mnr. Eprror, “ Is 


there anything in it?” “Can the fortune be told by the 
way the tea-grounds settle in the bottom of twee cup 


Ans. There is truth in magnetism, and in clairvoyance, 
and a very clear-minded person who is impressible may, 
to some extent, read the thoughts of another in or out of 
atea-cup. But we should invest no money nor be influ- 
enced in our action by any such dreaming or divining. 
These tea-cup reveries are often made most interesting by 
the brilliant wits who participate in the questions and 


answers, which usually relate to social affairs, such as ex- 
pected beaus, a ma , or a death in the family—a 
prospective fortune, or bad, going on a journey, ac- 
cidents to happen, and the usual “ lingo” of the fortune- 
teller, all of which serve to pass the hour pleasantly if 
not profitably. — 


A Pua-Nosz.—See the Illustrated Annual of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy for 1865 for “ noses,” and 
what the different sorts indicate. 


Tue HanpwritinG as InpIcaTIVE OF CHARACTER. 
—We are making observations on this subject; have al- 
ready obtained some interesting facts which we shall pub- 
lish in an early number of the Journat. There are all 
sorts of penmanship in ordinary handwriting : coarse, fine, 
long, short, slanting, perpendicular, back-handed, round, 
smooth, close and open, plain and flourisbing. We will 
try to give the “ signs” of character which each indicates. 


E. E. M.—A teacher in Louisville, Ky., ex- 
presses great satisfaction in having learned through the 
JouRNAL something in regard to the management of her 
school, She regards Phrenology indispensable to the 
most successful development of mind. We shall be happy 
to hear from her again. May we not have, in brief, for 











publication, the experience of teachers who duct their 
schools on phrenological principles ? 
Wuar Business.—D. W. D. If you will read 


again our answer to you in the October number, we think 
it must satisfy you. We have many letters asking us 
what kind of character a person has, or what business he 
can do best with such and such organs, but we can not 
open our columns to the consideration of such personal 
applications. As you live in the city, and had your head 
examined by us, you can have your questions answered, 
personally, any day you will call. We think this is gen- 
erous. We are certain it is just. Drop in at 389 Broadway, 
and you shall be most welcome to our best judgment on 
the point. 








1. Dreams.—B. F. F. One day as I was b 
at work in the shop, I was thinking about various thi 
but my thoughts were broken, confused, and intermixed: 
the following are some of the thoughts or impressions thai 
preponderated in my mind that day, and their conge. 
quences that night. First, I was thinking a good deal 
about a cousin of mine who was a chaplain in the army 
for the last couple of years, which was one impression on 
my brain. Then between times I was thinking how | 
could better my condition by getting a more profitable 
situation than I had, which was another impression on the 
mind. And just while I was in the deepest strain of 
thought I looked out of a window toward the road, and 
there saw a man driving a wagon loaded with young trees 
from a nursery, which was another impression again » 
my brain, but through the medium of the vision. Now 
the consequence was a dream that night, in which these 
tbree mental photogray or impressions on the same 
plate ——— to my mind’s eye; but although the com 
mittee of imagination was awake and active, yet the com. 
mittee of judgment was asteep, and therefore the followin, 
unsystematic and ri iculous dream occurred to me, | 
dreamed that I met my coasin the chaplain along that 
same road as a teamster, driving that nursery-wagon 
loaded with young fruit trees, and as I wanted another 
situation he would give me his place when I awoke. [s 
not the above an explanation of at least one class of 
dreams? Ans, Yes, of one class, but not of others, 

Wuiskers vs. Smoorn Cutns.—Does the absence 
of beard indicate a want of manhood—manly and may 
culine qualities ? 

Ans. No. 

Is there any way of promoting the growth of the beard? 

Ans. No, Those who claim for their hair-washes or 
greases any such power—that they will cause the hair to 
grow—are simply impostors. The hair grows from witbin 
by virtue of the blood, where scented grease, called po- 
matum, can not reach, unless, indeed, you eat it. There 
are beardiess races as well as individuals, and it is as 
foolish to attempt to coax a growth of hair, when denied 


by nature, as to change the color of the eyes. Beware of 
advertising quacks and impostors, and be content witha 
a smooth face until nature makes it otherwise. 


‘*Marriace or Consanauinity.—Inquirer.” 
Suapene two brothers, two sisters, or a brother and sister 
to have been born in Europe, one of whom emigrates to 
this country, gets married here, etc., while the other stays 
on the “ other side,” gets married, ete. In course of 
time the latter comes here also, and the son of the former 
thinks he would like to marry b 
the latter. 
ease from another of the same relatiouship where both 
parties had been “‘ born and bred” in the same place and 
country, either here or in Europe—and may they, or ought 
oe not marry, provided, however, that their physical 
and pbrenological develop ts and temp ts are 
favorable to such union according to the teachings of 
Phrenology ? 

Ans. We should not deem a marriage of cousins ad- 


visable even under the circumstances supposed. 





Cuestnuts, Hickory Nurs, Hazen Nuts.—Are 
they healthful? 

Ans, Yes, when taken in moderation at regular meals, 
not as stuffing between meals; and they are very nu- 
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is cousin, the daughter of | 
Now, would there be any difference in that | 


tritious. We always indulge in the luxury when we can. | 


Nor is it bad exercise for the young to climb the hills, 
mountains, and trees to obtain th» bright rattling nuts. 

Imacivation.—W. A.W. 1. What is the phre 
nological definition of Imagination ? 

Ans. It is a manifestation of Ideality, Sublimity, and 
Spirituality. 

2. What faculty, or combination of faculties, produces 
the feeling of gratitude ? 

Ans. Benevolence. 

8. How can a student of Phrenology the most easily 
learn to judge of the size of any organ or group of organs? 

Ans. By observation and practice--by comparing one 
head with another. 

FortunE-TELLING.—SEVENTH DAUGHTERS AND 
Sxventu Sons.—Is there anything to be told by the testi- 


mony of fortune revelators “ professing to be the seventh 
a of the seventh son born under the planet Jupi- 
ter 


Ans, 1. No, no more than by the seventeenth or twenty- 
seventh. It is a simple superstition. on 
Do they possess the power and gift of second sight 
so, has the being * noe under the planet Jupiter” any- 
thing to do with rendering assistance thereto? 


Ans. 2. No more nor Jess than others. Jupiter has 20 
more to do with it than Beelzebub. 

The only “second sight” to be depended on comes 
through the exercise of the spiritual faculties when in 
right relations with our Father in heaven. 
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Osestry.—G. We will publish an article on the 
subject at an early day. 


Apam.--T. I. N. If Adam had not sinned, 
would he have been subject to death ? or was he created 
an immortal being, and we, _——— of that fact, and by 
his “ fall” became mortal and liable to death itself and 
the ete., ete. ? 

Ans. We are not wise on this point “above what is 
written.” Ask your minister. 


Would not persons living south of the equator 
be subject to a reverse law of sleeping with the head to 
the north and not the magnetical influence be reversed ? 

Ans. Yes. 

A Hias Forenrap.—How are we to increase 
our intellectual faculties ? 

Ans. By exercising that portion of the brain. We have 
seen other means resorted to by simple, silly creatures, 
one of which consisted in pulling out the hairs on the fore- 
head, thinking thereby to enlarge the understanding. It 
would be just as sensible to suppose one with a bald head 
would be more wise than one with hair “ where the hair 


| ought to grow.” There is a difference between the appear- 


| gnce and the real thing. 
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Reaper.—See our “Special List” for the works 
youneed. We can not publish a prescription in the Joug- 
yal for an infirmity such as yours. Had you given us 
your address, we could have written you by post. 


R. F. anp Napotgon THe First. —A Washington 
correspondent, R. F., sends us portraits of Napoleon 
and himself, and wishes us to state whether or not we can 
see any resemblance between the two ; and for his encou- 
ragement we reply in the affirmative. Napoleon was 
great, and if R. F. will put his best foot forward he may in 
time become great. But in spelling negro he must not use 
two g’s.” We must decline his reply to the communica- 
tion of Mr. Samuel Peters. We are confident he would 
not like to see it in print under his own name. 


Microscorgs.—B. The Novelty Microscope 
magnifies about 10 diameters or 100 times, and is for viewing 
large or open objects, such as bank bills, whole flowers, 
insects, seed, cloth, minerals, etc. 

The Oraig Microscope is for viewing small objects, paris 
of flowers, and insects, liquids, etc. {t magnifies about 
100 diameters. Some prefer one aud some another. To 
have both is very well, as their field of usefulness is dif- 
ferent. 








General Otems. 


Tus Country Press —Notwithstanding the high 
price of materials, and the moderate price charged fur 
newspapers, it is surprising that so few succumb, and that 
80 Many are so well sustained. The only way we can 
account for this is, that our country people have an 
honorable pride in keeping up their local journals. This 
they do mainly by a liberal advertising patronage, and 
partly by subscriptions. Nor would it be desirable to per- 
mit the metropolitan newspapers to displace the local 
journals. Every well-conducted local paper serves to call 
the world’s attention to the interests and productions of 
the section which it represents, be those interests agricul- 
tural, mechanical, or commercial. Thus the coal and oil 


regions need their journals; so of the gold, iron, copper, 
and lead interests. So of other productions; and it is 
through the local press that the world comes to know of 
these things. Therefore we rejoice to open every well- 
filled and well-patronized country newspaper. It is an 
evidence of the enterprise and intelligence of our people. 





Premium Grapes.—Readers will remember our 
remarks in the October number on “ Good Grapes,” since 
which the American Institute have held their Annual 
Horticultural Fair, and awarded to Mr. James McMillan. 
of Throg’s Neck, Westchester Co., N. Y., the first prize— 
$25—for the b-st lot of grapes. His Black Hamburgs, 
and Reine de Niece were truly magnificent. With such 
luxuries before their eyes, it is passing strange that a lover 
of fruit who owns a rod of ground, does not plant a vine. 


Reader, suppose you cut off some useless expense, and 
invest the amount in a grape-vine? The growing 
trees, vines, etc., of owr own , increases our pa- 
triotiem and love of cowntry 














Ovr Museuwm—A Sxuiy.—Mr. Frank Biome, of 
Tarrytown, N. Y., presented us a skull recently, and with 
many thanks for his kind remembrance of the Free Purr- 
NOLOGICAL MusEvM, we place it on our shelves as an addi- 
tional attraction to those who wish to study the human 
mind according to nature’s i 


fa hie indicati 





PHONOGRAPHY IN THE LEGISLaTURE.—Among the 
proceedings of the Louisiana State Legislature we notice 
the following: 

OrrictaL Reporters.—On motion of Judge Seymour, 
—- proceeded to the election of two official re- 
~ Laster moved that Mr. 8. W. Burnham and Mr. A. 
L. Bartlett be declared by acclamation the unanimous 
choice of the House. Carried. 

Mr. Buennaw, originally from Vermont, is a graduate 
from this office, and after making the tour of the United 
States and of Europe with us, he is now settled in a very 
lucrative situation. 

Lieut. J. C. AnpEm, remains with General Banks. 

Mr. J. H. Wirson is profitably engaged in the coal 
trade in Elizabeth, N. J. 
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In Lonpon, our publications are sup- 
plied by Mr. Writ1am Tweepre, $87 Strand. In Paris, 
by Mr. A. L. Heracp, Rue Richelieu. Ip Leipsic, Mr. 
F. A. Brocxnavs. In Amsterdam, Mr. F. Mutize. In 
Brussels, Mr. Cuantzs Muquanpt. In Naples, Mr. A. 
Derxen. In Madrid, Mr. H. Lemuine, 9 Calle de la Paz. 
In Rio de Janefie, Brazil, Mr. @. N. Davis, 119 Rua Di- 
reita ln Habana, Messrs. Srepuens & Co., Calle 
Hercadens. In Sidney, N. 8. Wales, Mr. W. R. Goutpre. 
In Boston, by Mr. D. P. Butter. In Philadelphia, Mr. 
J.L. Caren. In San Francisco, Messrs. A. Roman and 
H. H. Baxororr. In Toronto, Mr. M. SHewan. In Mon- 
treal, Messrs. Dawson Broruers. In Chicago, Mr. J. R. 
Watse. In Washington, D. C., Mr. F. Tartor. And 
may be ordered through any bookseller or newsman. 


Newsmen will receive orders and fur- 
nish this JovurNat regularly to those who wish. 


PHusiness Hotices 














Publishers’ Department. 


StircoeD AND TrimmMeEeD.—For the 
convenience of readers, we now stitch and trim the Jour- 
wat. Were it not for the extra cost we would also put a 
handsome cover on each number ; but this would require 
an additional outlay, at the present cost for paper, of more 
than two thousand dollars a year! “ Would it pay?” 
we fear not. But if each present reader would obtain one, 
two, or three additional subscribers, we would cheerfully 
incur the expense, and stitch, trim, and put a nice cover 
on each number. We propose to take a vote on the ques- 
tion, and to give time for each reader to decide and make 
up his vote, and send in the additionai names. We will 


put a cover on the January number to start with, and ifa 
sufficient affirmative vote in “ greenbacks” be cast to 
warrant it, we will put covers on ail the following numbers 
through the year. Reader, what say you? 





SupscriBers in Canada, the British 
Provinces, or in other countries, who remit specie, or spe- 
cie-paying bills for our publications, will be credited the 
difference in exchange at the rates current in New York 
when received. . 

Besides the regular subscription price, Canada, N. B., 
N. 8., P. E. L, and N. F. subscribers, will remit 12 
cents extra, with which to prepay postage to the lines, 
Those in Great Britain and Ireland will pay 24 cents ex- 
tra for the same purpose. 


Tue legal postage on this JouRNAL to 
any P.O. in the United States is 12 cents a year, pay- 
able by the subscriber at the office where received. 


PostacE To Canapa—E. O. Yes. 
Your Canadian Government may legally charge one cent 
each on this Jovrnat. We only prepay to the lines—not 
beyond—and Canada subscribers must therefore remit 12 
cents extra for a year’s postage. We allow the current 
rates of exchange in favor of Canada money. 


Our Trrms.—The new prospectus on 
page 18S gives present terms for subscription to the 
AMERICAN PakBNOLOGICAL JOURNAL. While other maga- 
zines and newspapers are putting up their rates, we pro- 
pose to start the new volume and the New Year at present 
prices. Should paper, etc., come down, we will increase 
the size or the quality of the Journat to correspond with 
the price. But at present, we ought to have $2 or more 
for every copy we print. At $2 50, stitched and covered, 
there would be a small profit. At less than $2, it will not 
pay. 

Earty To Press.—Engravers, paper- 
makers, and printers are all at work getting our January 
namber ready for the press, It will be printed very early 
in December, and sent to subseribers before the holi- 
days, as we wish to be kindly remembered by all our 
readers in their “Merry Christmas” and “Happy New 
Years.” 








PRACTICAL AND ScrentiFic STANDARD 
Booxs.—The utility, we may say the indispensable neces- 
sity, to mechanics of appropriate Hanp Booxs, induced 
us to obtain a stock of the best works in print, on all the 
various branches of mechanism. These usefal works are 
advertised with prices in another column. Young men 
will do well to examine the list. 


A Novetty 1n Insurance.—A com- 
pany with a capital of $250,000 has been formed in Hart- 
ford, Conn., for the purpose of insurance against loss of life 
or disability from accidents resulting from railroad and 
steamboat disasters ; cuts, fractires, and bruises ; bites of 
dogs, lightning strokes, unprovoked assaults; and of all 
other kinds and descriptions, either fatal or from which 
the injured are disabled from pursuing their usual occu- 
pattons. Similst companies have been very popular in 
Europe for many years, but we believe this is the first suc- 
cessfal attempt to establish one in this country. This mode 
of insurance offers substantial benefit to the unfortunate 
sufferer from accidents, while the cost to the insured is so 
little as to bring it within the reach of the poorest. Five 
dollars a year, giving a retura to the in-ured of five dollars 
a week during the time of his disability, and the balance 
of one thousand dollars to his family in case death results. 
Large sums give proportionally larger benefite. 

To mechanics, laborers, travelers—in fict, everybody, 
this plan seems to recommend itself for its simplicity, tts 
help in time of need, and the relief it would afford fami- 
lies otherwise left destitute. 

Full particulars given, and applicati for i 
made, at the office of this Jovrnat, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





GREENBACKS OR GoLp.—In remitting 
small amounts for Jovrnats or books, please send 
“ greenbacks,” gold, postal currency, or uncut postage 
stamps. We credit the difference between specie ani 
paper currency. Large sums should be sent in drafts or 
checks on New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, payable to 
the order of Messrs. FowLer anp Weis, New York. 


Missinc Numsers.—To complete your 
files for binding or for preservation, send at once for the 
A. P. Journat, while the numbers for 1864 may. yet be had. 
Price 20 cents each, by return post. 


Asum Carps —We have a large as- 
sortment of exquisitely printed album cards, in oil colors, 
from new designs. They are put up in packages contain- 
ing twelve kinds in each packet, having an ornamental 
envelop, and are adapted to the photographic album : 


No. 1. The Birds. 2% The Favorites. 8. Landscapes. 
4. Ocean Life. 5. The Picture Gallery, 


*,* Other packets in preparation. The above will be 
sent prepaid by mail on receipt of 50 cents each package. 

Portraits oF DistineuIsHED Orricers in the Federal 
army, assorted, in packs of 100 kinds. Per 100, $6, pre- 
paid by first mail. 

Exquistrz Pooroerapns from the best paintings of cel- 
ebrated artists. A great variety. Prints,7by9. Mounted 
on card-board, suitable for framing, $1. 
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Adbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1%th of the month. 


























ot Bremer, New York. Located 
one door from St. John’s Park. All forms 
of Acute, Chronic, and Surgical Diseases 
treated with complete success. Water-Cure, 
Movement-Cure, Light Gymuastics, Electric 
and Vapor Baths, and Hygienic Agencies 
of every kind are employed by us in treat- 
ing disease. Persons visiting the city can 
be accommodated with board, without med- 
ical treatment, on reasonable terms. 
E. P. MILLER, MLD., l 
A. WOOD, M.D., Res. Phy's. 
ELLEN H. GOODELL, M.D., ) | 
R. T. TRALL, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
MILLER & WOOD, Proprietors. 













































































ABS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., | 

N 258 Pacific Street, Brooklya, L. L. 
‘NHARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 65 
_) COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 

Movement-Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 


HWE LAWS OF LIFE.—A Monthly | 

Journal of sixteen quarto pages. Edited 
hy Miss Hanarer N. Avstrx, M.D., and 
James ©. Jackson, M.D. 

This periodical is principally devoted to 
the elaboration and promuigetion of the 
jaws of hfe, with the design primarily of 
teaching persons how to live eo as to avoid 
sickness ; and secondly, of teaching the sick 
how to get well without the use of any Drag | 
or Medicine whatever. These objects are | 
plainly and earnestly set forth by the Edi- | 
tors, and we sre hanpy to say with great 
succees.—Christian Advocate. 

Having read this Journal for several 
years, we can confidently indorse and rec- 

d its teachings on the very impor- 
tant but very mach neglected subject of the 
Laws of Lif’. It is the best Health Journal 
in the cowntry. No famly should be with- 
outit. In fact, its teachings, reduced to 
practice, would, in a great measure, prevent 
sickness, and restore the sick to health, 
without either drugs, mediciuves, or doctors. 
This is no puff, bot the words of trath and 
soberness.— Gospel Banner, Geneva, Il. 

TERMS, $1 PER YEAR. 
with a liberal reduction to clubs. Inclose a 
red stamp for a specimen, and address 
M. W. SIMMONS & CO., 

12—1 Dansville, N. Y. 

YHE HAND-BOOK OF HYGIENIC 
1 PRACTICE.—We want 1,000 energetic 
Agents te canvass for the Hand-Book in 
every city and town in the United States, 
to whom we offer excellent opportunities to 
make money and do good. 

Th’s work will contain a concise descrip- 
tion of the symptoms of every disease which 
is known to medical men, together with de- 
tails for its trearment by Hygienic means, 
and will save these who make it a guide in 
the sick room many times its cos', in doc- 
tor’s fees and patent medicines, 

So great is the interest which intelligent 
and cultivated people are beginning to 
manifest on the object of health and dis- 
ease, and particularly its treatment by Iy- 
gienic means, that the work is destined to 
have a very extensive sale. Oopies sent by 
mai! es samples on the receipt of the price. 
($1 5.) Ladies and gentlemen who wish 
for agencies will ple+se address 

MILLER & WOOD, 
It 15 Laight Street, New York. 




























































































































































































































Tue Craia Microscope. 






This is the best and cheap- 
est microscope in the world 
for generaluse, It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium — 
Sileer Medal—at theObio State 
Agricoltural Fair. It requires 
no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 10 diameters, or 10,06 
times, and ‘is so simple that a 
ebild can use it, t will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on 
the receipt of $2 75, or with 
x beaatifal mounted objects for $3 50; or 
with 24 otjecta, #5 50. dress 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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rHE HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No. 15} 
Late 


A NEW 








WORK ON 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


<SIGNS OF CHARACTER,” 


Based on Erunonocy, Paysiowocy, 


and Parenotogy. [Illustrated with 


more than a Thousand Portraits and other Engravings. 


An extensive practice in the study and 
reading of character for more than twenty 
years among the people of various races, 
tribes, and nations, has enabled us to 
classify the different forms of boy, brain, 
and face, and to reduce to mernop the 


processes by which character may be de- manly, or diffident and clownish ? 


termined. 

Hitherto but partial observations have 
been made, and of course only partial 
results obtained. We look on man as a 
whole—made up of parts, and to be stu- 
died as a whole, with all the parts com- 
bined. Inasmuch as the manners and 
customs of one nation or tribe differ from 
those of another, so docs the organization. 
There are no two nations alike in form and 
feature, nor are there two individuals ex- 
actly alike in looks or disposition. It has 
been our careful study among all classes, 
educated and ignorant, civilized and sav- 


age, Christian and heathen, high and low, | 


rich and poor, temperate and dissipated, 
wise and foolish, virtuous and vicious, sane 
and insane, to discover the causes of dif- 
ference and the motice by which persons 
are actuated, and the effects of the same on 
the human features. 

Why is one black, and another white? 
One a light olive, and another copper-col- 
ored? Why is one submissive and docile, 
and another domineering and revengefal ? 
Why is one low and groveling, and an- 
other aspiring and ambitious? One intel- 
lectaal and spiritual, and another gross 
and sensual? One gay and cheerful, an- 
ovher sad and sullen? In short, what is it 
which makes us so diverse in looks in 
opinion, and in character? Our system 


elucidates and explains the effects of geo- | 


graphical position and climate. Food, 
clothing, and culture have much to do 
in forming both feature and character. 
But what are the Rules by which to judge ? 


To be published in four parts, at $1 each. 


| Can we know for a certainty who is wise 
| and who is foolish? Warm and affection- 
ate, or cool and indifferent? Enterprising, 
or indolent and lazy? Brave or cowardly ? 
| Economical or prodigal? Kindly or self- 
| ish? Hopeful orhopeless? Dignifled and 
Inge- 
| nious, or a bungler? Inclined most to po- 
| etry orto prose? To look, ortothink ? Is 
he neat, tidy, and orderly, or the reverse ? 
| Ishe capable in numbers and ma‘hematics, 
or is he deficient ? Which is the stronger, 
| his love of home or of travel? Is he hon- 
| est, or is he dishonest? Religious, or a 
skeptic ? Liberal, or bigoted ? Reforma- 
tory, or conservative? Progressive, or ret- 

rograding ? Where does he stand? A 
| careful analysis of bis organization would 

show to each exactly his position, and en- 
able him to take the measure of himself, 
, his child, pupil, apprentice, clerk, and his 
neighbor. 

Nor is our work confined exclusively 
|% the genus homo; but we have taken up, 
| im connection therewith, the study of the 
lower animals, classified, compared, and 
arranged them according to their order in 
the scale of development. 

But the most elaborate and interesting 
portion of the work relates to those “ Siaws 
or Cuaractsen” revealed through the fea- 
tures—Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, 
Mead, Hair, Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, 
Complexion, ete., with numerous engraved 
illustrations, 

Among the portraits contained in the 
work, we may state that a number of the 
leading philosophers, poets, statesmen, sol- 
diers, navigators, musicians, inventors, ex- 
plorers, etc., from different nations, have 
been engraved to illustrate our pages. We 
have not space here to name them; but, 
altogether, the work will contain mors 
| THAN A THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





It is intended to put the first 


part to press early in January, 1865, and to complete it as soon as possible. 
The work will be sent to subscribers in the order in which they are received. 


Four dollars remitted at once will 


secure the work complete. Please 


address Messrs. Fowner anp We ts, 389 Broadway, New York 





or AND SCIENTIFIC STANDARD BOOKS.—Any of the following | 


Books will be sent by mail from this office, free of postage, at the prices affixed : 


BOOKBINDER’3 COMPANION. $2. 


R. R. AND CIVIL ENGINEER'S COM- 
PANION. $4. 


BYRNE’S HAND BOOK for the Artisan, | 


Mechanic, and Engineer, 
COTTON SPINNER’S 
$1 50. 


$6. 
COMPANION. 


DYER’S INSTRUCTOR AND COMPAN- 
ION. $3 50. 


EXAMINATION OF DRUGS, MEDI- 
CINES, AND CHEMICALS. #2 50. 

LESLIE'S COOK-BOOK. $1 25. 

LOWI@’S PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIC 


AND PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. | 
#4 


HORSE-SHOER’S COMPANION. $1. 

CHANDLER'S COMPANION, or a Treat- 
ise appli-d to the Manufacturing of Soap 
and Candies. $7. 


| NAPIER'S RLECTRO-METALLURGY. 
$17 


75. 
BREWER’S COMPANION. $1 25. 
DISTILLER’S COMPANION. $1 25. 


| CABINET-MAKER’S COMPANION. $1. 
| DAGUERREOTYPIST’S COMPANION. 
$1 25. 


DYER’S COMPANION. $1. 


BRASS AND IRON FOUNDER'S COM- 


PANION. $1 50. 
PAPER-HANGER’S COMPANION. 1. 
SURVEYOR’S COMPANION. $1. 
TURNER’S COMPANION. $1 25. 
MILLER’S COMPANION. $150. 


| THE ART OF DYEING, CLEANING, 
| SCOURING, and Finishing sny kind of 


| Fabrice or Color. By Thus. Love. $8 5v. 


Inclose the amount, and address FOWLER AND WELLS, 589 Broadway, New York. 





ORTRAITS OF THE MEMBERS OF 
P THE PROVISIONAL FRENCH GOV- 
ERNMENT in 1848. ~ 7 + Stx15 
inches, fur framing. Lovis Blanc, Pagnerre, 
Lamartine, A. Marrast, Dupont de L’Eure, 


Cremieux, Garnier-Pages, Marie. F. 

Flocon, Arago, Albert Olivrier, Ledru 

Roljia.. Sent by mail on receipt of $1, by 

— AND Ws 18, 389 Broadway, New 
ork. 
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learn Piano-forte Playiog is 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOp. 
The best Book for Young popils of Piano 
Music is 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOp. 
| The Book by which to learn Eosily ung 
Thorongbly is 
RIGHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 
The Book that makes Pisno Stodies at- 
| tractive is 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD, 
|_ The Best Book of Exercises of Piano 
| Practice is 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD, 
| The Book that is given to Pupils by 
Teachers 's 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD, 
The Book that contains no dry and tedj. 
ous Less'ns is 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 
an Book that Interests both Young and 
Id is 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 
| The Book of which 10,000 are sold annu- 
| ally is 
} RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 
| RICHARDSON’S NEW METSOD FoR 
| THE PItaANo. 
Price $8 75. OLIVE DITSON & CO. 
Publishers, Boston. Sent by mail, post-paid. 


pea veeesareaty BOOKS 


| Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
THE SILVER SUNBEAM, THIRD EDI- 
| TION. Price $3. 
TOWLER’S PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMA. 
| NAC, 1564. Price $1 25. 
| HARDWICH’S PHO1 OGRAPHIC CHEM. 
ISTRY, 300 pp. Price $1 50. 
| PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY oN 
| GLASS AND PAPER. By F. B. Gage. 
Price 75 cents, 
THORNTHWAITE'S GUIDE TO PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, ¢8 12mo pages. Price 50 


cents. 
MANUAL OF THE COLLODION PRO- 
CESS. Price 40 cents 
| PHOTOGRAPHIC OPERATOR. By Hum- 
| phrey. 200 12m0 pages, Price 75 cents. 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, 
| 


| ‘HE BEST BOOK BY WHICH To 
} 





889 Broadway, N. Y. 








HE FRIEND OF PROGRESS—A 
| NEW NONTHLY MAGAZINE, loyal 
| and responsive to ali true educational, phi- 
| lantbropic, end religious movements. The 
| Pablishers invite the co-operation of all 

who love their fellow men. $2 per year. 
Single numbers 20 cents. Number One 
now ready, é 

©. M. PLUMB & CO., Publishers, 

12 274 Canal Street, N. Y. 





| os JOURNAL OF HEALTH.— 
| En‘arged to 82 pages. Monthly. 
| TERMS, $1 50 PER YEAR. 
Send ten cents for the November number, 

| containing list of 
VALUABLE PREMIUMS! 

or clubs. Canvassers wanted everywhere. 

Address Drs. HAYES & BLACKALL, 

P. O. Drawer 6248, 

| 12 Chicago, Ill. 


Yh HERALD OF HEALTH.—Edited 

| by R. T. Tratz, M.D., commences its 

40th volume in Janvary. Each number will 

contain able a:tictes frm practical work ng 

physicians on all subjects relating to Health, 

to the cure of ull forms of Disvase, to Phy- 

| sical Culture and the Laws of Life. No 

| invalid, no mother who deeires to rear 
beautiful and healthy childr-n, no person 
who wishes to preserve his health, should 
fail to subscribe. 

| Address the Publishers, 

MILLER & WOOD, 

; tt 15 Laight Street, New York. 











| Wheeler & Wilson’s Highest Premium 





SEWING MACHINES. 
No, 625 Broadway. 





OOKS—NEW EDITIONS OF THE 
} B following Popular Books now ready : 
| THE DRUMMER BOY. $159. 
THE PEINTER BOY. #1 50. 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE SELF- 
TAUGHT MAN. $1 50. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
389 Broadway, New York. 
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ge LADY’S BOOK. 
. THE 


FASHION MAGAZINE OF THE WORLD. 


RE, FINE ARTS, & FASH- 
Bg iy magn'ficent Steel En- 
gravings. DOUBLE FASHION-PLATES. 
Wood engraviogs ou every subject that can 
interest ladies. Crochet knitting, Netting, 
Embroidery, Articles for the Toilet, for the 
Parlor, the Boudoir, and the Kucheo. 
Everytoing, in fact, to make a COMPLETE 
Lap7’s Boox. 
THE LADIES’ FAVORITE 35 YEARS. 
No magazine has been able to compete 
withit. None attempt it 
GODEY’S RECEIPTS 


for every department of a housebold. These | 


alone are worth the price of the Book. 

Model Cottages (no ovher Magazine gives 

them), with dtagrame. 

DRAWING LESSONS ror trae YOUNG. 

Another special with Godey. 

ORIGINAL USIC, worth $3 a year. 
| Ower Magazines publish old worn-out mu- 
| sie; but the subscribers to Godey’s get it 
before the music stores. : 

Gurdening for Ladies. Another peculi- 

ity with Godey. 

“Pashions pom Messrs. A. T. Stewart & 
Co. of New York, the millionaire merchants, 
appear in Godey, the only Magazine that 
has them. 

Also, Fashions from the celebrated Bro- 
die, of New York. 

Ladies’ Bonnets. We give more of them 
in a year than sny other Magaz'ne. In fact, 
the Lady’s Book enables every lady to be 
her own bonnet maker. 

MARION HARLAND, 
Authorees of “ Alon+,” “ Hidden Path,” 
“ Moss Side,” “ Nemesis,” and “ Miriam,” 
writes for Godey each month, and for no 
other magazine. We have also retained all 
our old and favorite coatributurs. 

TERMS OF 

GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK FOR 1565. 
(From which there can be no Deviation.) 

The @llowing are the terms of the Lady’s 
Book for 1865. At present, we will receive 
subseribers at the following rates. Due no- 
tice wil! be given if we are obliged to ad- 
vance, wich will depend upon the price of 
paper. 

One copy one year. 

Two copiee. one year. 

Three copies. one yoar.. 

Four copies, one yeur..... 

Five copies, one year, and eX- 

tra copy to the person sending 

the club, making six copies... .. 

Eight copies one year, and an ex- 

tra copy to the person sending 

the club, making nine copies... 

Eleven copies one year, and on 

extra copy to the person send- 

ing the club, making twelve co- 

27 50 

Addijioos to any of the above clubs, 
$2 50 each subscriber. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur's Home 
Magazine will be sent, each one year, on 
receipt of 4 50. 

We have no club with any other Maga- 
tine or Newspaper. 

The money must all be sent at one time 
for any Club. 

Canada subscribers mnst send 24 cents 
additional for each subscriber. 

ddreas L. A. GODEY, 
¥. E. Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
It PHILADELPHIA, 





tains upward of forty Private Medical 
Works, intended for those who need them, 
and will be sent, on receipt of stamp, with 
which to prepay postage. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, Y. N. 





Setr-Instructror in PaRen- 
OLOGY anp Puystotoey. It contains a 
definition of each faculty full enough to be 
clear, yet so short as not to weary ; together 
with combinations of the faculties, and en- 
gtavings to show the organs, large and 
small; thereby enabling all persons, with 
a to me acquainted with 
ractical Phrenology. An excellent work 

students. Price 75 cents. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 


Broadway, New York. 
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| FFICE FOR PATENTS, 859 BROAD- | 
} way, N. Y. ‘The uadersigned bave 
| an agency for the preparation and prose- 
cution of applicatious for patents in the 
United States, and all other countries in 
which patents are granted. | 
| A long practice in the line of our pro- | 
| fession as patent agents, and an extevsive | 
business acquaintance of many years, both | 
in this country and abroad, enable us to} 
place before our clients the most complete | 
and satisfactory facilities for obtaining | 
patents that can be furnished by any house | 
| in America. 
| _ The business of our patent agency is con- 
| ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tuomas P. How, Esq., a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
| cessful practitioner in difficult and closely 
contested patent cases. 
Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
| terfering applications receive Mr. How’s 
personal attention. Address, Fowirr anp 
| Weis, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 
tts NEW PIANOS, MELODEONS, | 
} ALEXANDRE and CABINET OR- 
| GANS, at wholesale or retail, at prices as 
| low as any first-class instruments can te pur- 
| chased. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
| gains: prices from $60 to $200. All the 
| above Instruments to LET, and rent allowed 
| if purchased, Monthly paymen's received 
for the same. There being some five differ- 
ent makes of Pianos in this large siock, pur- 
chasers can be suited as well here as e’se- | 
| where, and perhaps a little b-tter. 10,000 | 
sheets of Music, a little soiled, at 14 cents per | 
| page. Cash paid for second-band Pianvs. 
| HORACE WATERS, 
| 11-4 6t. No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
5 ~ 
Marrson’s Exastic Syringe. 
NEW FORM—NEW PATENT. 
THE BULB NECK FREES FROM LEAKAGE. 


The greatest ag yet mide in 
yringes, 


This new and superior 
Syringe is manufactured by | 
the Marrson Si rince Com- 
Pany, in the city of New 
York. 

It is suited to males, fe- 
males, and infants. 

It is made of the best 
white ru»ber aod metal, 
with patent screw bulb fast- 
enings, which pgpvent lenk- 
age, and which is now con- 
ceded to be the iaaee’est im- 

rovement yet made in 
yringes. 

It 1s the most convenient 
Syringe in use, either for 
males or femates, becanse 
its peculiar form adapts tt to 
the hand in every possible 
position. 

it is the latest and best 
improvement of the inve: t- 
or, through whom the Elas- 
tic Pomp and other im- 

proved Syringes were first introduced into 
the United States. 

This is the first Syringe that ever received 
the high compliment of a Silver Medal. 

The new “ Family Guide,” contained io 
the box with each Syringe, embodics mach 
useful information respecting the use of in- 
jections. 

Convenience in use, and freedom from 
leakage, give this Syringe an undoubted 
preference over all others. 

EVERY SYRINGE WARRANTED TO BE PERFECT. 

Price $3, or $3 50 if sent by mail, post- 
paid. A liberal discount to dealers. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Broadway, New York. 
yy 
SAVING AND W ASTING 5 OR, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED 

By the L‘fe of Two Families of Opposite 
Character, Habits, and Practices, in a pleas- 
ant tale of real life, full of 

USEFUL LESSONS, 
SHOWING 

How To Lrvz, How to Have, 

How to Gary, How To Be Happy, 
Including the story of the ne-dlewoman 
who supported herself and four children ov 

A DIME A DAY. 

No man, woman. or child can read this 
book without being interested in its pleas- 
ant narrative or exposition of buman cher- 
acter, and instruc in its lessons of ecen- 
omy in things that pertain to every-day life 


FOWLER AND W New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


RR I RS en ee tT nn ts 


T ILLIE’S FIRE PROOFS. 

4 cabin 

These Fire Proofs are manufactured to 
supply a demand for Security Against Fire, 
less expensive than Lillie’s cclebrated and 


superior Chilled and Wrought Iron Burglar 
and Fire Proof Safes. 


They furnish similar and equal security to | 


the Safes generally manufactured in the d:f- 
ferent cities, but are suPgRIoR to them in 
their Fire Proof qualities and durabil ty, the 
jron being effectually Protected from Rust 
in any climate, and the Fire Proof not sub- 
ject to lose its utility by age. This is an im- 
portant advantage gained to the purchaser, 
as Safes often Rust out and become worthless 
in two or three years. 


giviug due notice of time a: d place of trial, 

to test them by fire with any other Safe of 

the same size, and should they not prove su- 
rior,the money will be refunded, ora new 

. + gua furnished, as the purchaser may 
ecide. 


LIST OF SIZES AND PRICES OF FIRE 
PROOFS. 


x 


OUTSIDE. INSIDE. 
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yee. IMPROVED 
PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 

Showing the latest classification, and exact 
location of the Organs of the Baar, fully 
developed, designed fur Learners, In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 
given. It is divided so as to show each in- 
dividual Organ on one side; and all the 
groups — Socrat, Executive, InTELiEc- 
TUAL, and Mora.—properly clas+ified, on 
the other side. Itis now extensively used 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
only one in-use bere. 

There are two sizes ~ the largest near the 
size of life—is sold ut $150. The smaller, 
which is pot more than six inches high, and 
may be carried in the pocket, is only 75 cts. 
May be had of Booksellers and Druggists, 
and of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 

If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it, 


21 15 





A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: “ A beautiful Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the sze of a human bead, on which 
the location of the Phrenclogical Organs is 
represented, with all the divisions and clae- 
sifications, has just been made by Mrssrs, 
Fowter & We.ts, 389 Broadway. Those 
whocan not obtain the services of a professor 
to teach them, may learn from this approved 
model Head and “ The Illustrated Self-Ln- 
structor” the exact location and function of 
ull the Organs of the Brain. 


CuitpreN: THE: Hypro- 
PATHIC Mawnacemunt 1x Hearts anv 
Diszasr.- A Descriptive and Practica) 
Work, designed as a Guide for Families and 
Physicians. With numerous cases describ- 
ed. By Joel Shew, M.D. 12mo, 482 pp. 
Price $1 75. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





Puysicat PERFECTION; OR 
THE PaiLosopny or Human Beauty: show- 
ing How to Acquire and Retuin Bodily 
Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, secure Long 
Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deform. 
ities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 12mo. 
To all classes, particularly to Woman, this 
work will be found of immense value. 
Price, post-paid, $1 75. 


Goop ; Booxs sy Mam.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
er where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 











in every family. ag cog $1 25. 
, 


889 Broadway, New York. 


To substantiate my position, those pur- | 
chgsing the-e Fire Proofs are at liberty, by | 
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Works on Phonography. 


Hon. Tuomas H. Benton said, when pre- 
sented«sith a verbatim report of one of bis 
speeches taken by a‘littie boy, “ Had Puo- 
NOGRAPHY been known forty years azo, it 
| would have SAVED ME TWENTY YEARS OF 
HABD LABOR.” » 


Graham’s Hand-Book. Presenting the 
principles of all styles of the Art; commenc- 
lug with the apalysis of words, and proceed- 
| ing tc the most rapid reporting style. §2. 
| Graham’s First Standard 
| phic Reader. In corresponding style, t. ¢ 
With Vowels, $125. Whh Key, $1 50. 
| Graham's Second S‘andard Phono- 
| graphic Kkeader. !n reporting style. $1 50. 
|_ Synopsis of Standard or American 
| Phonography, printed in pronouncing 
j style, 85 con 
| Standard-Phonographic Dictionary 
| gives the Pronunciation and the beat Ourre- 

sponding and Reporting Outlines of many 
thousand Words avd Phrases. Invaluable 
| to the student and practical reporter. $4 50. 

Phrase Book, a Vocabulary of Pbraseol- 
| Ogy. $1. 

The Manual of Phonography. By Prr- 
MAN. A new and comprehensive Exposi- 
tien of Phonography, with copious I!lustra- 
tions and Exerises. Designed for schools 
and private studevts. New edition, $1. 

American Manual of Phonography. 
Briog a eomplete Guide to the Acquisition 
of Pitman’s Phonetic Shorthand. By Lone- 
LEY. $1. 

The Reporter's Companion. By Prr- 
MAN and Prosser. A complete Guide to the 
Art of Verbat'm Reporting, designed t» fol- 
low Pitman’s Manual of Phonog’y. $1 40. 

New Manners Book, printed in Pho- 
nography. Containing valuable extracts. 
Compiled by Prraan. $1. 

The pnenagreghnes Teacher. By Prr- 
man. On the method of Imparting Phono- 
graphy, a a course of lessons, with 
practical hints on lecturing, ete. Engraved 
in the corresponding style. $1 40. 


The History of Shorthand, from the 
7 of Cieero down to the Invention 
of Phon phy. Edited and «ngraved on 
Stone by MAN, #1. 


The Phonographic Reader. By Prr- 
MAN. A Progressive series of reading exer- 
cises. A useful work for every Phonogra- 
phic student. 40 cents. 

Phonographic Copy-Books, with mo- 
rocco covers, for the use of s'udents. Price 
75 cents. Copy-Books Without Covers. 
Price 12 cts. 

The American Phonetic Dictionary, 
with proncuncing Vocabularies of Clas- 
sica!, Scriptural, and Geographical Names. 
By Dantet 8. Suatuey. Price $4. 








Sent. prepaid, by return of the rirst watt, 
on receipt of price, All le'tera should be 
addressed to FOWLER AND WELLS, 889 
Broadway, New York. 


OUND VOLUMES 


or 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be had for the years and prices as fol- 


SET #5 00 





IG0R.......... 9 

| 1864. in Nos., 2 00 
Parties having complete sets, from the be- 
ginning, to dispose of, would be likely to flod 
a purchaser by advertising the same in this 
JouRnNaL. For any of the above, please ad- 

dress FOWLER AND WELLS. 

8>9 Broadwar, New York. 


HE NEW NOVELTY 
MICROSCOPE, patent- 
ed May 24th, 1864, for the ex- 
amination of Living Insects, 
Seeds, Flowe Leaves, 
Cloth, Bank Bills, Minerals, 





urposes than any 

other everinvented. Is mailed. prea 

aid, for Two Dollars, or with 12 Beautiful 

ounted Objects adapted to its use, for $3 50. 
A liberal discount to the trade. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, N. Y. 
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PROSKYFP FT 


oTUs 


THE WLUSTRATED 


ENOLOGICAL 


FOR 


1865. 


“ THE HUMAN 


A New System of Physiognomy—Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, 


FACE DIVINE.” 


Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all “Signs of Character” in 


‘ THE 


PurenoLogicaL JournaL AND Lire LLLUSTRATED. 


Ss. 


Rr. WELLS, Bditor. 


Our Zlatform. 


I. The Study of Man Ethnologi- 
cally, Physiologically, Phrenologically, Physi- 
ognomjeally and Psychologically, or the Grand 
Science of Anthropology in its fullest extent. 

Il. The Improvement of Man 
—Physically, Intellectually, Morally and 8o- 


elally through the use of the means indi- 
cated by Science and Revelation. } 


5. The Human Seoul, Its Nature, Office, 
and Condition in Life and in Death ; Man's Spirit 
nal State, in the Here and in the Hereafter; 
Man’s relations to this Life, and to the Life to 
Come; Seers, Prophets, Interpreters ; The con- 
ditions for mental illumination and inspira- 
tion. The supernataral and the immortal. 


6 Biography. In connection 


| with Poriraits, and practical delinea- 


Ill. The Universal Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge in relation | 
to Man in all the affairs of this life, | 
and all the grounds of Hope and Faith | 
in a life to come. 

For the promotion of the ends herein speci- 
fied we propose to examine, discuss and eluci- 
date in a practical and popular manner the | 
following geveral and sperial subjects— 

1, The Natural History of Man, 


inclading descriptions (with portraits) of the 
different families, races, tribes und nations, and 


' the subject, and we shall full 
| department of “Our Socta. 


their manners, customs, relizions. and modes of | 
life, aceording to the latest discoveries in ErH- 
NOLOGY. 


2 Phystology, embracing the vital fune- 
tions of Heart, Lungs, Stomach, and the Uses 
of the Bones, Muscles. ctc.: with Suggestions 
on Dietetics, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily | 
Growth, the Laws of Life, and the promo- | 
tion of Health, on strictly Hygienic principles. | 


8% Phrenology, including the Brain and 
Nervous System, the Temperaments and the | 
Laws of Mental Development. Under this | 
head the aid of Anatomy will be invoked to | 
reveal the wonders hidden within the hnman 
cranium; the location of the organs will be 
pointed ont, their functions described, and the 
reader furnished with the key which will open 
to him the rich treasures of the human mind. 


4 Physilognomy. Being convinced | 
that there is meaning in every feature, every 
line, every dimple, we shall point ont and ex- 
plain, on the basis of Physiology and Phrenol- 
ogy the various “Signs of Character,” and re- 
duce Physiognomy, so far as is possible, toa 
System; making every thing so plain, and so 
practical, that “he who runs may read.” 





| which wil 


tions of Character, we shall continue 

to give condensed and interesting 
biographical sketches of our most 
distinguished men. These are drawn 

from all classes—the high and the low, rich and 
poor, virtuous and vicious; we deeming it our 
daty to represent human life in all its phases. 


7. Love, Courtship and Marriage. 
These form a part of the life of every well or- 
ganized human being. The elements of love 
are inborn. The object of Courtship is to be- 
come acquainted. and one of the objects of mar 
riage is to perpetuate the Race. Right relations 
in Wedlock bring the highest earthly happiness. 
All young people require instruction ond discs: 
in the selection of suitable life-com- 
Phrenology throws a flood of light on 
discuss it, in the 
ELATIONS.” 


8. ** Best Thoughts.» Under the 
title of “ Communtoations,” we shall give the 
“ best thoughts of the best writers,” American 
and European, on topics of general interest, 

P give variety to the whole. We be- 
lieve in the “agitation of thought,” and are 


tion 
panions. 


| always glad to listen to the best speakers, read , 


the best writers, and study the best thinkers. 
Travellers will make this their vehicle for de- 
scriptions of objects of interest everywhere. 

9. The Choice of Pursuits, “What 
to Do,” or How to select the Pursuit for which 
a person is best adapted on Phrenological prin- 


ciples, will be clearly explained; and Poetry; @ 


General Literature ; the ned Professions of 
Law, Medicine and Divinity; Invention; Me- 
chanics; Agriculture; Manufacturing; Com- 
merce; Mining—in short all the interests of 
civilized buman society will receive attention. 


10. Miscellaneous. Churches, Schools, 
Prisons, Asylums, Hospitals, Reformatortes, etc, 
with Modes of Worship, Education, Training 
and Treatment will command our attention. 
New Books will be candidly noticed, interesting 
extracts given, and questions of general interest 
answered, in each number of Tus Purexo.oc- 
1caL Journat for year 1865. 


TERMS.—A new Volume, the 4ist, commences with the January 


Number. 


Published monthly, in quarto form, at $2 a year in advance. 


Sample numbers by first post, 20 cents. Clubs of Ten, or more, $1.50 


each per copy. 


Supplied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. 


Please address FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 
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